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ABSTRACT 


FAMILY MEAL PLAN: A POSTMODERN 
APPROACH TO HEALING THE 


DISRUPTED FAMILY 


by 


Derrick A. Justice 


United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentors 
Sir Walter Mack, D. Min. 
Eric Gladney, D. Min. 
Herbert Miller II, D. Min. 


The object of this research project is to affirm disrupted families, i.e., single-father families, 
as fully worthy of integration into the life of the church and of the church’s embrace by 
means of meals in their homes with leaders of the congregation in gatherings centered around 
the informal telling of biblical stories and discussions of God’s goodness and saving work. 
The methodology is a qualitative research that consists of a three-week plan of pre- 
assessments, meals, post-assessments, and a focus group. The project showed that 
fellowshipping in the homes of single-father families dispelled both preconceived notions 


and negative attitudes. 


vil 


DEDICATION 


To my mother who never gave up on me and always believed in me. Thanks, Ma. I love you. 


To my sons, Joshua and Joseph, who chose to stay with me, you have been my inspiration 


and the best sons a single father could ever have. You will be great men. 


F.W.B 


KJV 


LSC 


NIV 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Free Will Baptist 
King James Version 
Lillington Star Church 


New International Version 


vill 


INTRODUCTION 


To utter irresponsibly the trite cliché that “the more things change, the more 
things stay the same” would be to fail to recognize that the very pillar of today’s society, 
i.e., the American family, has irreversibly changed in appearance from the way it was a 
mere fifty years ago to the way it is today. Today’s family looks nothing like the 
traditional family in 1960. Today, for instance, there are mixed families, single-parent 
families, same-sex-headed families, and, yes, nuclear families—all present and 
competing for legitimacy in the pews of the church on any given Sunday morning. 

By far, the family form that epitomizes most the changing appearance of the 
American family is the single-father unit. As reported in a recent online article (“More 
single dads than ever heading US households”) by Megan Gannon, News Editor for 
LiveScience, “There were 2.6 million households led by a single father in 2011, a 
ninefold [sic] increase from 1960 when that number was fewer than 300,000, Pew found. 
This means that men now lead about a quarter of all single-parent families.” With the 
percentage of single dads heading households increasing, single-father families are 
inevitably showing up in churches, which necessitate how ministries think about and 
facilitate families in all their various iterations, especially in light of how contemporary 
culture glamorizes the role of non-traditional families, despite their perception as 
disadvantaged by organizations such as the Urban Institute.! For instance, three-time 


' Urban Institute. “The Black Family: Five Decades After the Moynihan Report.” June 13, 2013. 
(accessed June 18, 2013). http://www.urban.org/url.cfm?ID=90459 1 &renderforprint=. 
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NBA champion Dwayne Wade was recently highlighted for his decision to battle 
successfully for custody of his two sons. Admittedly, Wade, a high-profile single father, 
says of his family, “I knew it wasn’t going to be The Cosby Show at my house,” but 


nevertheless, he asserts, he is a “good dad.” 


The obvious dichotomy between the way 
Wade sees his family and how organizations such as the Urban Institute see his situation 
is the challenge for ministry: Non-traditional families do not necessarily see themselves 
as other or disadvantaged; rather, their situation is simply their reality. Traditional 
institutions like the church see non-traditional families as other, i.e., a deviation from 
what God intends, and therefore relegate the non-traditional family form—either 
intentionally or unintentionally—to the edge of full congregational inclusion. 

As a single pastor raising two sons, there is a need for a different approach to 
ministering to non-traditional family forms such as single-father families. This project, 
entitled Family Meal Plan: A Postmodern Approach to Healing the Disrupted Family, 
will use Jesus’ penchant for going to the homes of people who were considered outcasts 
and undesirables to dine with them for the purpose of restoring their faith in God and 
religion. The participants of this project will be three single fathers of Lillington Star 
Reformed F.W.B. Church, ranging in age from 34 to 54. The purpose of this project will 
be to go to the homes of the identified single fathers, dine with them in informal 
fellowship, and share Bible stories and accounts of the faith. At the end of the three-week 
project, members of the non-traditional families will no longer feel their family form is 


necessarily a deviation of the traditional family but instead a godly family; that is to say, 


? Rocque, Anslem Samuel. “Man of the House.” Jer. June 10, 2013. 


3 The ages of the Participants’ children were withheld by mutual agreement to protect their privacy. 
See Project Disclaimer (Appendix F). 
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the members of the single-father families will feel blessed and fully accepted by God. As 


one church sign in Garner, North Carolina read, “Church: God’s Support Group for 
Families,’* this project’s aim is for the church to support the single-father led family by 
going to where the members of those families are, affirming them and making them 
whole in Christ through table fellowship and biblical story telling that connects their 
story to God’s story. 

Chapter One, entitled Ministry Focus, of this project provides a glimpse into the 
spiritual formation of the investigator and a window into the context in which this project 
will be carried out. 

Chapter Two, The State of the Art in Ministry, is a recount and analysis of the 
latest ministerial approaches to dealing with the burgeoning issue of disrupted and 
alternate family forms in the church. 

Chapter Three of this project is a thorough examination of the theoretical 
foundation for this model of ministry, which covers the theological, biblical, and 
historical underpinnings upon which the notion of family rests, and this chapter also 
brings into focus what the advent of Christ means in terms of the understanding of 
today’s families. 

In Chapter Four, Methodology, the design of this model is explained, as well as 
how the data was collected and used to validate the hypothesis of the project. 

Chapter Five, entitled Field Experience, analyzes what happened when the project 
was implemented, and it discusses the analysis of the data. 

Chapter Six is the final chapter of the project, and it determines whether the 
desired results of the project were met, as well as offers suggestions for any future 


4 Hayes Chapel Christian Church, Garner, North Carolina. May, 2013. 


research and ministry in the area of single-father families, i.e., alternate family forms in 


the church. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Spiritual Autobiography 


In 1994, the primary investigator of this qualitative research project was sitting in 
the living room of his house absolutely miserable. His marriage was not what he had 
hoped, and he was unable to find a job suitable for which he thought his education had 
prepared him. He was completely disillusioned with life. As the Lord would have it, a 
deacon from his church (at the time) invited him to a men’s conference. That conference 
changed his life. For the first time, he heard the gospel. Shortly afterward, God called 
him into service. 

The present writer’s vocation into ministry started when the teacher of a local 
Bible study at work went out with an unexpected back problem; suddenly, he found 
himself teaching the class. One day around that time, he was sitting in his car for lunch, 
reading the Bible, and out of nowhere he thought someone had walked by his car. After 
looking all around the car, and even under the car, he sat back down to read the Bible 
passage he was focusing on, John 4:1—26 (the story of “The Lady at the Well”), and “it 
came alive.” His eyes were opened to the Scriptures. He saw the life in God’s word. 


Afterward, he cried for two weeks, and then God spoke to him, “Share with them what I 


have shared with you.” The little Bible study exploded. People started coming 
from everywhere, even from other jobs during their lunch break, to hear the word. 

About two years later, the investigator was laid off, and he remembered being at 
a lay minister’s workshop, and the presenter told him that he needed to go to seminary. 
After being laid off, he remembered that admonition, so he applied to seminary, and he 
has been in service to the Lord every since. 

As a child, the investigator of this qualitative research never thought of being in 
service to God. It is true that when he was in his late teens and early twenties, he loved 
the passionate articulation and oratory skills of really good preachers, but even then he 
never saw himself becoming a minister of the gospel. 

Perhaps he never saw himself as a preacher because he never really grew up in 
the church. Yes, his mother will tell anyone that she took her children—he and his 
brother—to church when they were little, but those times did not really resonate in his 
life. In fact, he can only remember a few times going to church. 

What he really remembers is growing up around shot-houses, places people went 
under the cloak of darkness to buy liquor after hours, to gamble, and to buy “hot” clothes, 
i.e., stolen clothes. (His mother dated the man who owned the establishment.) He has a 
vivid recollection of the late-night card games—with beer and other drinks all over the 
place, where he and his brother would try to sneak a sip or two, and he recalls the 
conversations that painted images children should never be exposed to. He remembers 
kind women, with the stench of stale liquor on their breath, telling him and his brother 
how cute they were, and he can still remember trying to make sense of seeing single 


women crying over married men. To this day, he still remembers the frustration of 


wanting to go home but having to sit and wait and watch the disgusting things 
parents do in front of their children—never realizing their kids will never forget those 
images. 

The investigator hated that time in his childhood. It took him a long time to get 
over it. Although he is not sure why it took him so long to get over that period of his life, 
he remembers vividly that he started disliking his mother, or at least that part of her 
personality. She was always the life of the party. She had a way of garnering all of the 
attention; it was the kind of attention boys hate to see given to their mothers. He was no 
exception. If the truth is told, he always wished she had left them at home, but she never 
did. 

As aresult of being forced to endure uncomfortable situations, he started to 
develop a real anger that caused him to get in a lot of fights at school and in his 
neighborhood. Much of his anger was a result of his mom and dad separating and later 
getting divorced. Life was hard and uncertain back then. His family went from living in 
a nice, middle-class community to living in apartments, with kids who were all from 
single-family households. There were no dads there to provide guidance and structure, 
just men who came from other homes that he and his friends could never go visit. 

As the oldest, the pressure to try to be the man of the house was real, but the 
present writer never really knew what being the man of the house meant. It would not be 
until years later after going through a divorce and having to raise two sons by himself 


that he actually understood and became “the man of the house.” 


The only sibling the investigator has is a younger brother. Growing up they were 
quite naturally extremely close. But it was not until they both got married and grew apart 
that the present writer realized how different, and yet how much alike they are. 

Their difference is mainly in character and conviction. With the investigator, 
what you see is what you get. He does not act one way and think another (or at least he 
tries not to). If he likes a person, that person knows it. However, if he is not fond of 
someone, that person also knows it. By contrast, his brother is very good at behaving and 
acting in ways that are not always consistent with what he really feels. His character trait 
put a strain on their relationship later in life. For instance, when their father passed away, 
he left behind a rare automobile: a 1972 Ford Mustang Sprint Convertible. Only fifty of 
these automobiles were ever built. It was no secret growing up how the present writer 
felt about the car. When he and his brother would go visit their dad for the summer or for 
holidays, the investigator used to always ask his dad if he could have it. (Being a 
teenager, it seemed like a perfectly reasonable request at the time.) In response, their dad 
would have the best laugh; in fact, they never saw him laugh harder at anything else. 

When his father died of lung cancer in 1985, the investigator remembers running 
out to the garage one evening with his brother to look at the car; as they opened the 
garage door and stood and looked at the car, he told his brother he would come back 
after graduating from college and get it, which happened a few of months later. The 
younger sibling never mentioned he wanted the car, too. He never said a word. However, 
when the present writer returned to North Carolina after graduating from Virginia 
Commonwealth University in Richmond, Virginia, his brother unapologetically had 


taken the car and registered it in his name. 
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Looking back over his life, having his father’s car stolen from him was one 
of the deepest hurts he had ever experienced to that point in his life. In part, it hurt so 
deeply because it was one of the few things he ever wanted that belonged to his father. 
His dad was crazy about that car, and the one thing he knew was that he shared his 
father’s passion for old, high-performance (Ford) cars. The investigator cared for them 
the way his dad did, and he earnestly believes if his father had been living he would have 
given him that car. However, part of the hurt he felt was from the fact his brother did 
that to him. The investigator does not believe he would ever have done that to his brother. 
If the situation had been reversed, he would have at least let him know he wanted the car, 
too. 

In the end, the rare 1972 Mustang Convertible was parked beside an abandoned 
house, where it rusted down to near ruin. 

One day after his first son was born and less than a year old, the investigator was 
sitting in a parking lot with his son, and he heard a voice say, “Go get the car.” Two days 
later, he had the 1972 Mustang sitting in his driveway at home, and he embarked upon a 
total restoration. (Today, it is a beautifully restored classic car.) His dad would be proud. 
When the present writer thinks back on many of the cars his father had, the investigator 
knows why the 1972 Sprint was his dad’s favorite: There is no other car on the road like 
it. Even today, it is a head-turner. 

Yet, there is an even deeper satisfaction that the present writer has when he 
drives it. He believes God saw the injustice that he suffered where that car is concerned. 


Today, according to God’s plan, he has it back. Nothing matches the feeling of 
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possessing something God wants a person to have. He feels blessed to have his 
father’s favorite car. 

The situation surrounding the 1972 Sprint Mustang caused the investigator to 
distance himself from his brother for quite some time. Although they would talk and get 
together for the holidays, the present writer realized he had stopped really considering 
him a brother in the sense of a bond that prevented anyone from coming between them. 
With that said, it was not until the investigator was going through a divorce that he 
realized he and his brother were still extremely close and very much alike. 

During a conversation that started with his younger brother calling to check on 
the investigator and his sons, the present writer and his sibling probably had one of the 
most genuine conversations they had had in years. They were somehow discussing the 
stress of marriage—the stress to communicate, to work together, to forgive—and they 
hit on the area of baggage brought into a relationship, such as fears, bad experiences, and 
other lovers, and at the same time, they both mentioned “anger.” The present writer 
never knew his brother had grown up with the anger he had at the life they lived with 
their mother when their parents divorced. The younger sibling told the present writer 
their parents’ divorce almost destroyed his marriage. The investigator told his brother he 
thought it had a lot to do with the demise of his. That conversation took away much of 
the distance that had grown between the two brothers over the years. Their bond had 
somehow been renewed. Since then, they have been able to talk and share much more 
freely, and the present researcher once again feels the closeness of a brother-to-brother 


relationship. 
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Being from a relatively small family, the way the investigator feels and 
thinks about his mother and brother has always influenced him as it relates to the way he 
has lived his life. As the oldest son, he felt a real responsibility growing up to try to be a 
role model to his younger sibling and to try to be a help to his mother. Without a father 
around to show him, however, how to be a decent man or to model for him what it meant 
to handle the responsibilities of being a husband and a father himself, he picked up a lot 
of bad habits, for example, from things he heard in barbershops and from men who were 
probably not the best examples themselves of what a responsible man should be. 
Nevertheless, watching his mother work two full-time jobs to keep food on the table and 
decent clothes on her children had a profound affect on him. He can earnestly remember 
the feeling of not wanting to let her down. Watching her used to make him feel so sad as 
he would pick her up from one job only to drive her to another eight-hour job. She 
would sleep all the way. Sometimes he would watch the clock and let her sleep as long 
as she possibly could before he would wake her to tell her it was time to get up and go in 
and punch the clock at the local Avon factory in Hampton, VA. 

He felt powerless to make her life better. The only thing he knew to do was to 
not pay her hard work back with wasting his life away by doing nothing but working at 
the local shipyard in Newport News. Yet, that is exactly what almost happened. 

Because he did not apply himself as hard as he could have in school, he did not 
go directly to college after he graduated from Pembroke High. He first got a job as a 
roofer with a local roofing company. The owner of the company treated everyone like 
dirt. After a year, the investigator quit. He then got a job at the one place he did not want 


to go: the shipyard. It paid well, but the work was grueling. He hated every moment of it. 
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He and his mother both knew he was capable of so much more. He justified 
working there, however, because his mom had been laid off, and he was the sole 
breadwinner for the family. But after a year, he will never forget what he told his 
mother: “Ma, I want to go to college.” They did not know how they would make it, but 
she supported his decision. A few months later, he enrolled in Thomas Nelson 
Community College. His mother was proud of him, and God made a way. They never 
went hungry, and they were somehow able to pay all the bills. Interestingly, the time he 
spent doing those menial labor jobs taught him one thing: Don’t take education for 
granted. For the first time in his life, he applied himself and tried to live up to the 
academic potential teachers had always told me he had. 

Because he grew up in a single-family household, his family could only afford to 
live primarily in apartment complexes that catered to such family formations. Most of 
his friends were also from single-family homes. Not surprisingly, they all had to deal 
with similar situations, such as their mothers’ boyfriends, financial struggles, and having 
to be responsible for younger siblings. However, the investigator and his childhood 
friends shared a common existence and experiences, so no one thought his living 
situation was strange or not the way things were supposed to be. In a sense, the things 
they all dealt with were normative for people growing up in such conditions. The one 
thing, looking back, that the present writer now sees that he did not see then, is the lack 
of direction and planning young people need if they want to make something out of 
themselves. For instance, they all went to school the way they were supposed to, but 
school had no relevance in terms of application and determining what they would one 


day do with their lives. On most mornings, he and his childhood friends would huddle 
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somewhere to smoke a couple of sticks of marijuana, and then they would sit in 
class and just occupy space. Only two of the investigator’s friends went to college right 
after high school. Predictably, both lasted only one year. One flunked out, and the other 
dropped out. 

After a little more than a year of being out of high school after graduating, the 
investigator is the only one of his friends who actually went to college and graduated. He 
does not know exactly what to attribute his academic success to, but he does know that 
he did not want to turn out like the guys he saw growing up. The feeling of wanting to be 
a better person still drives him to this day. He never wants to go backward. He is 
compelled by his past to press forward. He wants to be all that God has gifted him to be. 

In the kind of neighborhoods in which he grew up, role models were not always 
around or accessible. The ones who could have been good examples typically just passed 
through; that is to say, they were only there because they were dating someone in the 
area. They took up no real time with the youth, meaning young guys like himself who 
were hardened by life’s circumstances and angry at the hand life had dealt them. 
Nevertheless, the one ray of hope in the present writer’s life came in the form of a karate 
instructor, Frank Hargrove. 

In a word, Shehan Frank Hargrove was a person who seemed larger than life: 
flamboyant, cocky, flirtatious, and daring. The investigator started taking karate lessons 
from him because of the movie star Bruce Lee. Basically, the investigator wanted to be 
like Lee. He wanted a physique like his; he wanted to be able to fight like him. The first 
time he saw Lee on screen, he was mesmerized. He does not know what it was about 


him that fascinated him so, but he, for some reason, identified with his inner rage he 
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harnessed and used to overcome overwhelming odds and get immediate results. 
But what he did not see at the time was the dedication and discipline that it took to get 
those results. Karate lessons with Frank Hargrove taught the investigator those things. 
(Looking back on that time in his life, the present writer was looking for someone to 
emulate.) 

Hargrove, a single man, taught the investigator many things in addition to karate. 
He was the first person to expose the present writer’s low self-esteem and at the same 
time make him want to overcome it. He somehow helped the present writer to reach his 
inner self and confront that part of himself that had always held him back, but he also 
helped him to start to believe in himself. He was the first man who ever really let the 
investigator spend time with him. Although the investigator was silly and uncouth, 
Hargrove tolerated him and challenged him to try things in novel situations he would 
have never tried before, such as communicating with people he normally would have 
shied away from because he had no real self-confidence or because the people were 
different. Hargrove exposed him to all types of different people and situations. By far 
however, the most important thing he could have ever done was to impart wisdom to the 
investigator. 

On many of their trips to karate tournaments, he would talk with the researcher 
and share with him things he had learned about life and other people. As his talent in 
karate grew and he began to develop a reputation as a top competitor and teacher of 
martial arts, Hargrove showed him that he could do something with his life if he applied 
himself. The investigator actually began to believe in himself. He had overcome his fears. 


He realized from the discipline it took to train his body and mind to become a black belt 
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in karate that the same could be applied to any other area of life and produce the 
same results. In fact, as he helped trouble kids become better sons and daughters and 
students, he was becoming a better son and student himself. His grades improved, and he 
made a difference at home. The people around him began to respond to him in positive 
ways. 

By far, the relationship that has impacted the investigator the most (to this point) 
in his life, the one that he still wrestles with more deeply than any other and still reflects 
upon, is the relationship he had with his ex-wife. From the moment he said, “I do,” at 
their wedding, he knew he had made a mistake and probably should not have married 
her. The marriage was never good. They started off from two different places, and they 
never really came together. 

It is not that he did not love her or wanted to be a good husband to her, but it 
seems like their life experiences were so different and their phases in life were so far 
apart that they could never give enough of themselves to each other in order to become 
one. For instance, the investigator used to use profanity a lot when they dated, but he 
never knew it was a problem until after they were married; he used to love animals, dogs 
in particular, and always had one when he and his ex-wife dated, but it was not until they 
were married that he learned she considered him unfair, 1.e., selfish, for getting a dog. 
Likewise, he used to enjoy riding motorcycles when they dated, which he thought was 
seen as a nice hobby, but after they got married, his passion for riding bikes was 
considered irresponsible. 

In all fairness, he should have realized that there would be new and different 


expectations upon him after they got married, but at the same time, he believes he was 
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really misled in that his ex-wife did not tell him how she really felt about areas of 
his life and aspects of his behavior she had difficulties with. There is a saying that in the 
present writer’s case he believes to be true: A woman will say and do anything to get a 
man to the altar, but after she has him, then she tells him how she really feels. 

The problem with not being totally honest with people, especially in a 
relationship, is it is so painful to find out later someone is not who he or she represents 
himself or herself to be. As a result, after only about two years of marriage, the 
investigator and his ex-wife did more arguing than anything else. He stopped trusting her, 
and actually found himself being extremely guarded around her, which was extremely 
stressful for both of them. 

No matter how much he prayed, they prayed, or asked people to pray for them, 
things never got any better. In fact, things only got worse. Their tension and angst with 
one another eventually became their families’ angst and tension. No one was happy; in 
fact, on holidays when they all got together, especially after they started having children, 
things used to be so uncomfortable no one really enjoyed themselves because of all the 
things that had been said (secretly of course) to people outside the marriage. 

Eventually, things soured until the present writer’s ex-wife filed for legal 
separation, which he welcomed. After returning from a family trip to Disney Land on a 
Sunday morning, which the investigator had actually hoped would help heal the 
matriage, he was preparing to go to work the next day and, while he was rushing to go to 
work, she came in from checking the mail, threw an envelope on the table, and said, 


“Here. This is for you.” It was divorce papers. 
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After years of being told how much of a disappointment he was and how he 
was such a bad husband, he started internalizing all of the negative things his ex-wife 
said about him. He started feeling like he was a total disappointment. As a result, he tried 
to do everything he could to win her acceptance and to please her. So much so, his life 
had become miserable. He felt horrible, which eventually began to show in his 
appearance: dark circles under his eyes, weight gain, low self-esteem. He was focused so 
much on trying to please her and show her that he loved her that he had stopped loving 
himself. 

Nevertheless, the present writer actually started developing a deeper relationship 
with God during that time. In addition to experiencing God’s love for the first time in his 
life, he began looking to God to show him how to be a better husband, a better man, and 
a better father. He started taking his Christian walk more seriously. For the first time 
ever, he started working in church. 

People began to notice him in ways that he could not understand. He remembers 
people thinking that he was a real man of God. He was invited to pray in church and to 
serve in (what he had always thought were) spiritually mature roles, such as being a 
prayer warrior for missionaries and speaking at in-house events. 

Today he is a pastor and a full-time faculty member at a four-year institution, 
Shaw University in Raleigh, North Carolina. What and who he is today is directly 
related to that painful period in his life. What he went through made him dig deeper 
inside himself than he had ever done before and probably would have done otherwise. 


God heard his prayers and saw his tears. Indeed, he is a better man and a better father 
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than he probably would have otherwise been were it not for those days of trial and 
tribulation stemming from being in a marriage God never seemed to ordain. 

Looking back over his life, the present writer realizes that all he endured led him 
to being receptive to an encounter with God. At a men’s conference in 1993 while living 
with the reality of a failing marriage, he heard the gospel for the first time in his life. 
Jesus became real to him as he listened to a sermon about the man in the tombs (Mark 
5:1—20). Not that his faith was not real to him, but he had never really had a meaningful 
encounter with Christ. After hearing the gospel, he felt like Christ had come to him, L.e., 
where he was at the time. Christ comes to where sinners and hurting people are because 
most of the time they cannot reach the Lord (Matthew 9:9-13). 

After returning home and searching and reading the scriptures every day, the 
present writer experienced a moment when it felt like the Lord walked by him and in so 
doing opened the word so that it came alive. The life in the scriptures became real at that 
moment. For two weeks, the investigator cried everyday as a result of his encounter with 
the Lord. From that time on, he has had a real relationship with Christ through the word. 
The Lord is real in his life; when he teaches at Shaw University, he does not see what he 
does as a job, but he sees it as a vocation where he teaches and advises students in the 
Spirit. (Understand that he does not mean he teaches and advises in a churchy sense; 
rather, he allows the Lord to work in and through him in that his classes are so much 
more than English classes or standard lectures about pedagogy.) Students are affected by 
the Christ that is in him, and he sees the impact and influence his relationship with Christ 


has on all those around him. 
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When he pastors, he feels the person of Christ working in and through him 
to accomplish and do what he has been called to do in the church; in fact, he could not 
pastor without the Lord by his side. There was a time when the investigator first started 
serving the church as a pastor that he relied heavily on his education and training to 
serve God’s people. Now, his formative training seems to accentuate his relationship 
with Christ more so and not dictate it. Today, being the pastor has become so much more 
enjoyable because it is done in the Spirit and not by his natural ability. The investigator 
relies more on what is produced out of his spiritual life than what is in his head alone. 
Not diminishing what he has learned from years of study in any way, but his formative 
education in theology seems to now be bolstered and strengthened by his prayer life and 
walk with God. 

It should be pointed out, however, that too often people expect something to 
come out of their spirits that they never bothered to put in. That is to say, Christ’s answer 
to the lawyer who asked, “Teacher, which commandment in the law is the greatest?” is 
indicative of how the present writer feels about education and the intellectual aspect of 
worship. Jesus’ answer, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind” clearly shows that God does not just want spiritual 
worship only (Matthew 22:34-40), but he also wants His people to understand what they 
say they believe. Most people find it easy to love the Lord with their hearts and souls, 
but few love the Lord with their minds. The investigator believes God wants all of us— 
even our intellects. For this reason, he loves to study God’s word and learn about the 


institution, i.e., the Church, which he has given his life to serving. His passion about 
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learning should be obvious from the fact he works in an academic institution as an 
instructor of English. 

Given the fact the Church is one of the pillars of society, every leader in the 
church should have some affinity for social and civic duty. As his pastoral persona has 
grown so has his desire to make a difference in society. He has found himself praying 
about ways the church he serves can be more active in making a difference in the 
community. 

Not only does he look for ways to make a difference socially and civically, but 
he also looks for ways to get others in the church involved. He believes there is a 
blessing in it for the child of God. 

The investigator is not sure what model of ministry is being developed/shaped in 
him at this point, but he does know that he has become an inspiration to other men, 
young and old, professional and lay, everywhere he goes. He has raised two sons by 
himself (and he was scared to death at first), he survived a bitter divorce and custody 
battle, and he overcame unbelievable odds to become a pastor and a college professor. 
Interestingly, he never saw himself working in either of these professions. To him, those 
types of careers were dream vocations, and he never thought he was worthy of either. As 
a result, his story is inspirational to many who find themselves in similar situations, and 
he believes his story can be, when properly understood, used to create a model for 


helping others. 
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Context 


Contextually, Lillington Star Reformed Free Will Baptist Church is a rural 
church, founded more than 117 years ago by farmers and sharecroppers. Most of today’s 
members were born into the church, meaning there is a lot of history and family ties in 
the pews on any given Sunday. 

Before becoming the pastor of Lillington Star Church (LSC), all of the previous 
pastors, except for one, were lay preachers. The one trained pastor, from all accounts, 
appears to have been an authoritarian, who led the church for more than forty years with 
a strong hand. Upon his retirement in 1999, and subsequent death a few years later, the 
church was left with a serious leadership void, 1.e., well-qualified and trained church 
officers. 

In addition to having poorly trained and organized officers, Lillington Star 
Church is located in a drug-infested, predominantly African-American, economically- 
depressed community known as “Shawtown.” Obviously, there is not a lot of money in 
the community, which is evident by the ransacked buildings surrounding the property, 
and many of the people are under educated, with quite a few people affiliated with the 
church being totally illiterate, including a few of the church’s leaders. 

At one time, Shawtown was a vibrant, thriving black community and Lillington 
Star Church was one of the largest, if not the largest, church in the county. It boasted of 
having the area’s top black community leaders as its members. Today, however, what is 
largely left is a pride and fond memory of what the church used to be. Note that in the 


past year and a half, the church is beginning to recover in terms of new members and 
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financial stability, which has affected positively the people’s expectation of a 
return to the standing the church once held in the community. 

With most of the well-known community leaders who were educated and 
reasonably wealthy now gone, the typical member of Lillington Star, until recently, has 
no more than a high school education; in addition, the typical member is employed at 
one of the local factories, such as John Deere® and Cooper Tires®, or at one of the local 
retail stores, such as Wal-Mart® or Dollar General®, combined with the fact most are 
earning only minimum wage or slightly higher, many of the people are out of work 
during significant amounts of time throughout the year because many of the employers 
will lay people off or cut back on their labor forces until business picks back up. 

It should be noted that amid the low-income wage earners there is a large group 
of single mothers, whose children were primarily born out of wedlock. In fact, there are 
very few, if any, married couples in the church. Most of the women with children are 
single, i.e., never having been married, and under educated and under employed. 

The phrase “babies having babies” is an apt depiction of most of the women with 
children in Lillington Star Church, including all of the implications of such a loaded 
phrase. That is to say, most of the single mothers had their children when they still in 
high school or were barely out of high school and definitely before they had learned and 
acquired any credentials or skills in which to better their lives. With that said, they don’t 
have much, if anything, to teach their children about life. 

Coupled with the fact there are quite a few single mothers in the church, there are 
few eligible young men who attend the church at the present time. Most of the children 


were fathered by men outside the church. Moreover, the principal investigator’s situation 
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as the pastor represents a culture shock to the community in that he is a single 
father raising two young men. 

First, as a recently divorced parent of two sons, it was totally out of the norm of 
Lillington Star Reformed F.W.B. Church for a single man to be successfully raising two 
children by himself. (Since becoming the pastor in 2006, Joshua, the oldest son, has 
matriculated to North Carolina Agricultural &Technical University in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and Joseph, who also plans to attend college when he graduates from high 
school, is an honor student at Clayton High School in Clayton, North Carolina.) Being 
the sole provider, caretaker, teacher, disciplinarian, and nurturer of two sons, while at the 
same time being the pastor, represented a new image in terms of male roles for the 
church. 

As the pastor, the church can clearly see that men can be more, can do more, and 
can be better than what is typically seen in African-American men in such low-income, 
uneducated communities. Typically, in such areas men make babies but do not do a lot 
to help raise their children. The present writer represents the reality that African- 
American men can be strong, responsible, and at the same time nurturing and loving. 

Second, as the pastor, there was a witness to the fact that not only should men 
work (as evident by the fact the principal investigator in this case is bi-vocational) and 
be the providers for their families, but also that they should be prepared through 
education and training in order to be able to get a decent job. In the African-American 
community, job discrimination and high unemployment have taken their toll on the 
psyches of black men. Many young black males today are discouraged from trying to 


find a job, but even worse, many do not even try to find employment because they do not 
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believe equal opportunities are possible. As a leader with two master’s degrees, the 
image of being a positive role model has a powerful impact on the church. Moreover, 
other single black men who have been successful in life, such as a retired N.C. school 
superintendent, a retired manager for a railroad company, a retired state trooper, and a 
retired airman from the United States Air Force, have now joined, or plan to join the 
church, which creates new opportunities to reach out into the community and bring more 
young black males to church. 

Finally, with the typical single black mother, i.e., young, uneducated, babies by 
different fathers, being so prevalent in the church, it seems the black church over the 
years has developed an approach and method for ministering to such individuals. What 
is deficient in LSC is a ministerial approach for caring for black males in the church who 
are not on drugs, who have jobs, and who are not there to find a mate but simply to grow 
spiritually and become better Christians. The principal investigator’s situation 
represented just such a dilemma. 

The strong men in the church were either married or elderly. When, as the pastor, 
the principal investigator became a part of the ministry, there were no men who were 
statistically successful, educated, single, and not looking to meet necessarily someone to 
marry. The church did not have a ministerial ethic for such a situation. With rumors 
swirling every time people saw the researcher talking with a single lady or any time he 
seemed to show fondness for someone of the opposite sex, it became apparent that there 
needed to be an ethic in the church for men who had come to the congregation without a 


mate, raising children, and not necessarily in need of pity. 
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Being a divorced, single African-American male is a vulnerable feeling in a 
church with so many single women looking for a decent man. Trying to walk holy, while 
being viewed with so much suspicion, is not an easy task. Such a situation creates a lot 
of stress, especially when there are no support groups and material addressing such a 
circumstance. 

Specifically, the stress of being a single pastor is definitely intensified in a 
church with so many single women. Given the fact there are so many stereotypes of the 
black preacher being a womanizer, a pimp, a player, a charismatic sharp dresser—to 
name a few, it has been particularly challenging trying to care for people’s souls without 
giving out mixed signals. 

Even with every attempt made to not give out mixed signals, there have been 
times when a pressing need by a female congregant turned out to be only an attempt to 
simply get close to the pastor with the goal of seducing him. With schemes and games 
also comes the reality that all of the other women in the church, as well as most of the 
men, know what is going on. 

In effect, the principal investigator feels targeted, which results in being 
perpetually on guard. However, he wonders what impact it would have on the ministry if 
the church were equipped to handle and minister to adult males in the congregation who 
happen to be single and raising a family. 

On the contrary, the church instead does not have an answer for the dynamic of 
single and successful African-American males who want to serve the Lord in community 
and who are heads of families. For instance, when men are overly aggressive toward the 


opposite sex, Christian culture knows how to define such behavior and guard against it 
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with all kinds of support groups and understanding. But in the same faith 

communities, there does not seem to be any answers and support for men who are the 
targets of overly aggressive women. Likewise, there are no models to support men who 
are going it alone in terms of raising children, trying to handle roles typically performed 
by single mothers. 

Such a void in the church becomes even more difficult for the single male when 
the single male is the leader of the congregation. Congregations are equipped to support 
the pastor when there is a First Lady; however, without such a familiar family form, the 


church does not really know what to do. 


Synergy 


After looking at the principal researcher’s ministerial context and at who God 
made him to be through the dynamic set of circumstances and situations that have 
occurred over the course of his lifetime, it naturally follows that their convergence has 
created the fertile dynamic necessary for potentially developing new ministerial 
programs for addressing the needs of single (African-American) males in Christian 
contexts who are required, either out of necessity or by choice, to take on nontraditional 
roles. The experiences of the researcher over a course of more than twenty years have 
shown that many ministries are not equipped to address the particular needs of men who 
are single and raising a child or children alone, or with minimal outside assistance, and 
who are not in church to find a mate. 

In the African-American church in which the researcher serves as pastor, the 


numerous single black females who are members there have numerous programs 
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designed to minister and support them. For instance, there is an informal singles 
ministry that focuses primarily on women’s needs, there is a women’s ministry that 
brings women from all different types of groups together, and there is a book club that 
allows women to come together to focus on different types of contemporary issues. 
However, there are no such ministries for the men. More specifically, there are no 
ministries or programs that give single men an opportunity to be nurtured and affirmed 
by the church in their roles as single fathers. 

Careful observation has shown that many men are invited into the church, but 
once they are in, there is really not a network of programs set up to support them. This 
void is particularly noticeable where single fathers are concerned. Single men with the 
responsibility of raising children alone have needs that are just as pressing as single 
mothers, perhaps even more so since the occurrence of single fathers is becoming more 
and more of a growing need in the black community and in the black church. For years, 
ministers have preached to men that they need to step up and be more accountable and 
responsible where the needs of the family are concerned. Most would agree that many 
men answered the challenge. However, social ills such as the growing divorce rate in 
society and the overall increase in the number of children being born in single-parent 
households did not stop just because more men decided to become more and do more. 

Today, there is a growing number of men in church who stepped up, but after 
stepping up, they found themselves alone with the responsibilities of raising children by 
themselves, maintaining a career, and intent on living for God while surrounded by the 
temptations of many available single women. The principal investigator is one such 


example. 
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As a single African-American male in a Christian community, a community 
in which the principal investigator is also the spiritual leader, the evidence is all too real 
for the need of programs that approach the new dynamic of more and more men who are 
responsible single parents in the body of Christ. What are the real concerns of such men? 
What are their fears? How do such men communicate their needs? Is there a safe venue 
for such men to voice their needs, i.e., to cry out? How does the church help them meet 
their needs? Is it just enough for them to come to church, or is the church responsible 
for more? 

Historically, the needs of men are different than those for women. So how the 
church deals with single mothers may not be sufficient for approaching the needs of 
single fathers. Notwithstanding, how does the church identify with the needs of the 
single father? Men can often appear to have it together in the same way a man playing 
in the water at the beach can appear to be having fun. But in reality, the man at the beach 
could be drowning. In this light, programs need to be developed that help churches in the 
postmodern era identify and address this new need. After all, many men do not even 
know how to ask for help even when they are in the place where help is prevalent. The 
principal investigator of this qualitative research often kept his fears and needs silent 
because there were few, if any, places or people in the church to whom he could turn to 
for help. 

Looking at the positive impact the principal researcher’s presence and image 
have had on the men in the Shawtown community, 1.e., the community in which 
Lillington Star Reformed F.W.B. Church is located, has engendered a real interest in 


examining what effect postmodern programs would have in the church and community 
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at large. Because Lillington Star has now come to the place that it accepts the fact 
that it has a single pastor with children who are regularly present, and because it has 
grown in its level of understanding about the changing dynamics of men in church, 1.e., 
not all men are there to pick up women or to hide out for a while but indeed can be just 
as on fire for God as anyone else, the groundwork is laid for exploring new models of 
ministry to help men. 

If indeed Christians are all new creatures in Christ, then there should be 
postmodern models and programs in the church to help single fathers live in the present 
successfully. However, living in the present successfully is perhaps harder for men when 
there is the memory of the past—not just within the men but also within the church. As 
the pastor, who happens to be single, many in the church evaluated the principal 
researcher on the basis of his gender before they did on the basis of his calling and gift. 
The church suffered from negative stereotypes and associations. It was not equipped to 
support him. Thoughts of how men were and what many men have done has a negative 
influence in the church, whether it is intended or not; thus, supporting men, ministering 
to them, and equipping them must take into account the dark reality that past flaws and 
mistakes of many men affect how the church approaches them. Any model of ministry to 


help single fathers must take this negative reality into account. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


A few churches and Christian organizations have recognized the growing 
populations of alternate family forms, especially that of single-parent families, including 
single-father households. However, most organizations attempt to address the growing 
concern in typical church protocol, meaning they have created programs designed to 
correct and repair the alternate family form that starts by bringing the disrupted family 
into the church for a program. For instance, the widely-recognized Saddleback Church in 
Lake Forest, California, has a program for single parents entitled “Single Life at 
Saddleback’s Single Parent Community.”! The program appears to be based on Genesis 
2:18, where it states, “The Lord God said, ‘It is not good for the man to be alone. I will 
make a helper suitable for him.’” In fact, one of the first statements made on the church’s 
website is “[y]ou weren’t created to be alone in life,” which is immediately followed by 
their approach of “small groups,” which offers people the chance to “connect with 
others.” These “small groups” are (in the church’s perspective) “healthy” because they 
give single parents the opportunity to live the teachings of Jesus.” 

Another approach to the growing trend of the alternate family form of single- 


father families comes from Eric Fruge, director of College—Church Relations of 


' “Single Parents.” Small Groups. Saddleback Lake Forest. (accessed June 19, 2013). 
http://ww.saddleback.com/lakeforest/adults/singles/singleparents/. 
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Georgetown College, who writes in “Single Parent Family Ministry: Confronting the 
Obstacles” that single fathers, as well as single parents in general, do not want to be 
“singled-out” as other and therefore prefer being in groups where there are couples.* The 
point Fruge is making is that alternate family forms such as single-parent families want to 
avoid negative images of their families as “subnormal and dysfunctional.”* However, 
Fruge’s approach falls back to the common approach in that along with “integrating” 
single fathers in general Bible study classes with couples, he urges that churches should 
have a “regular time” when single parents should meet with support groups.> 

A different philosophical approach to addressing the issue of single parents in the 
church comes from the Church of the Nazarene, which suggests in “Single Parents: A 
Vital Part of the Church” that churches wanting to minister to single parents should do 
the following: 


1) Keep them in classes with all other adults regardless of marital status. 
2) Put them in the single adult class or start a single adult class. 


3) Begin a class designed for single parents.° 
However, where Fruge recognizes the psychological and emotional needs for the 
alternate family as a rationale for keeping them with couples, Church of the Nazarene’s 
rationale for, one, keeping an alternate family with other adults is more pragmatic. For 
example, it is recommended that a church may face space limitations, causing it to not be 


able to have a single-parents class only, so keeping them with couples may be out of 
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necessity.’ Second, because they are no longer married, they are technically single adults 
and, therefore, belong in the single adult class. The rationale for this perspective is that 
singles, with some education, can give “love, encouragement, emotional and financial 
support” to the single parent to help conquer the “loneliness many single adults 
experience,”® since evidently single adults know more about loneliness than others in the 
church. Finally, a class designed just for single parents is optimal, according to the 
Church of the Nazarene, because such as class is ideal to meet the needs of such parents.” 

A final approach to single-father families, i.e., single-parent families, comes from 
the Gateway Church. As an organization, Gateway takes an almost novel approach to the 
objective of ministering to single-parent families called “The Gathering.”!° Instead of 
starting in church with single parents and their families in one of the church’s established 
ministries, such as a Bible study class or a Sunday school class, Gateway starts with 
having an outing for single-parent families only at a local market or lounge for a time of 
food and fellowship. After dining out, everyone heads over to the church for either a 
worship service for the parents or an age-appropriate worship service with “relevant” 
teaching for the children and teens. Following the worship services, everyone can select 
different breakout classes, covering such topics as a thirteen-week class to help singles 
rebuild their lives after separation or divorce, a class to discover one’s “strengths, 


personality type and other attributes as well as prepare a life plan to move in the direction 
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that God is calling [them], and classes to teach single moms to embrace love and to 
embrace grace.”!! 

Although Gateway Church’s initial approach is novel in terms of the other 
approaches previously outlined, the final take is predictable in that the singles eat 
together, worship together, and take classes together. At no point does Gateway Church 
address their incorporation into the life and body of the church, despite the fact that 
Gateway’s website states, “We believe single parents are families that are whole families, 
not single adults with kids. One parent plus God is sufficient. Wholeness is found in 
Christ, not in marriage.”!? 

The different approaches herein outlined all address the single-parent family 
phenomenon with predictability: Single-parent families are not what God intended and 
thus need to be treated as something other than normal. For instance, Saddleback 
church’s statement that “[y]ou weren’t created to be alone in life” carries with it the 
inherent assumption that if a person is alone, he is somehow living not as God intended 
or a less-than biblical reality, creating with it the feeling of inadequacy and inferiority. 
Thus, it naturally follows that Saddleback’s “H?H Gatherings,”'? for example, actually 
seems more like a church dating service than real Christ-centered ministry, “During each 
of the five gatherings, we focus on connection. The first part of the night is an 
unstructured social environment, including snacks, conversation, etc.,” designed to rectify 


a person’s reality of life. Nowhere in scripture, however, does Christ model such an 


approach. By contrast, what Saddleback’s approach does do is create a situation that if a 
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single parent meets someone at such a gathering and it doesn’t work, then in all 
likelihood one of the parties is more inclined to become disillusioned with the church. 
Despite the fact Eric Fruge’s article seems to represent the most theologically 
thoughtful approach regarding the issue of alternate family forms, his prescription is 
limited in that he only considers the church’s ministry role as it operates within the walls 
of the church. What Fruge fails to connect is that alternate family form’s real nemesis is 
outside the walls of the church. Consider the statement he offers as a problem of 
perception: “Many single parents have negative perceptions of the church. More 
specifically, they fear the church will impart to their children negative images of their 
family and parents.”!* Fruge’s point is well taken. How single parents’ lives are outside 
the church is what their biggest concern and fear is: Will it be understood? Will it be 
frowned upon? What will the church think of me and my house? Yes, it is important how 
the church treats and minister to the people once they are in the church, but what keeps 
them away from the church is what they live in and what constitutes their day-to-day 
existence. Therefore, it is more important for the church to address these and other such 
needs, as we see Jesus do when he went to the homes of people who were considered 


other. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Theological Foundation 


When making general statements, the danger of falling into the ditch of fallacious 
logic is quite real, such as with the statement, “Churches today are not as effective as they 
used to be.” Obviously, such a statement is plagued with erroneous assumptions and 
limited knowledge and purview. Nevertheless, what is denoted in such an odious 
indictment is the fact that churches everywhere struggle to stay relevant amidst today’s 
ever-changing society. Nowhere is the church’s struggle more real than with the idea of 
family. The idea, or perhaps it is better here to say reality, of family, i.e., oikia, is 
radically different now than it was for Judaism in the time when Jesus walked the earth or 
for early Christianity, which stood in the shadow of the early Judaism. As such, the 
theology of family is presently caught in a tug of war between the reality of today’s 
postmodern society and the institutional perspective of family. Family theology, therefore, 
can best be examined in three areas: the divine plan of family, the family as an institution, 
and the family as it stands over and against institution. 

One of the forms of family today that stands outside the normative understanding 
of family is the family headed up by a divorced father raising children. Although it is 


difficult to make an argument today regarding what is “normative,” there was a time 
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when the primary view of family was that of the nuclear family, i.e., one male, one 
woman, and their progeny. In today’s societal climate, the nuclear family as normative, 
however, no longer suffices as the best way to approach understanding and supporting the 
idea of family. The discussion must be expanded. 

The reason to focus on families comprised of divorced fathers raising children 
alone is because such social units represent a rising segment in the population, and a 
segment that is outside the radar of support and social programming, even support and 
programming provided by the local church. If the church is to be more effective in 
ministering to families, then it must be equipped to minister to all different forms of 
family, including that of the divorced fathers raising children. To better illustrate the need 
associated with the changing social dynamics surrounding today’s families, there are 
currently nearly fourteen million single parents in the United States, and of those fourteen 
million single parents, single fathers comprise sixteen percent.! Given the fact that the 
number of children living in single parent homes headed by single fathers is increasing, it 
stands to reason that the theology of families must be expanded to help strengthen and 
better equip ministries to meet the demands of society’s changing family dynamics. 

Some of the issues surrounding the theology of family in the Christian faith can 
be identified in the following questions: 

1. There is no word in the Hebrew or Greek scriptures that represent an exact 

correlation with the current understanding of family, so how should the idea 


of family be understood? 
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2. The Christian faith is undeniably institutional and at the same time deeply 
personal, so who has the right to say what family is: institutions or individuals? 
3. What is the current state of affairs in how modern society thinks of and 
approaches the church’s view of family? 
Bible 

Regardless of the form of any one family, an understanding of all family forms 
comes, first and foremost, from the primordial story of creation found in the book of 
Genesis. God created family for two purposes: procreation and oneness. First, in Genesis 
1:28, God tells man and woman, who were created in His image, “Be fruitful and 
increase in number; fill the earth and subdue it. Rule over the fish of the sea and the birds 
of the air and over every living creature that moves on the ground.” Thus the idea of 
family as an institution finds its beginning here in Genesis. William R. Garret, Professor 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Saint Michael’s College in Colchester, Vermont, 
analyzing Luther, says because family was an institution created by God, it constitutes 
“Ta] penultimate ‘goods’ [sic] given to humankind in order to meet their natural/social 
needs.”” Because Luther regarded family as an institution, the inherent form of family 
engendered in the text, for many, represents the normative view of family. For instance, 
the later reformer, John Calvin, intensified Luther’s view suggesting that the familial 
relations established in Genesis 1:28 lead to the glorification of God.* Akin to Luther and 
Calvin’s perspective on marriage, the Catholic Church adamantly maintains that the 


family, as it is represented in the beginning, is the sign of the Creator’s love for the world. 
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A sign, it seems, that is established in the fact that not only are man and woman created 
in God’s image, but the form of family they represent is also in God’s image;* in addition, 
family, as God first established it, not only carries out His plan of creation, but it also 
illustrates His idea for the kinds of service of life He intends for couples to lead. 
Therefore, as far as Calvin is concerned, when family is in the form of the divine 
prototype, it has a “special aura and dignity” that other forms of family do not have 
because they bear the scar of the flagrant scar of sin. > 

The staunchness with which those who espouse the view of the early reformers is 
stridently opposed by more modern theologians of family. They point out that family is 
not a static concept. In fact, it “retains and expresses the culture of its day.”° The idea that 
the family of modern times be judged and critiqued in the light of the Genesis model is 
perhaps incorrect. For instance, feminist theologian Rosemary Radford Ruether, a 
member of the Graduate Faculty of Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois, 
maintains that the God-given form of family established in Genesis and held out as the 
standard of family by groups such as Focus on the Family is “actually the white, middle- 
class Victorian family of the late nineteenth century, or the family of the 1950s...[and] is 
historically and theologically mistaken.”’ Reuther’s point is that families are outside of 


any one view and neither does scripture espouse such a normative view of family. 
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Families instead are shaped by culture, then as well as now. “The roles of husband and 
wife, polygamy and monogamy, family purposes, attitudes toward child-bearing and 
children, and sexual values were determined and shaped by the pressures of the culture.’””® 
It appears that as we see today in our society many different forms of family, we see just 
as many forms in Hebrew scripture. For example, not only did Abraham (the father of the 
faith) have a wife who gave him a child, but he had a concubine who also gave him a son 
(Genesis 16:1,2). Moreover, we see that Samuel, the faithful priest at Shiloh, came from a 
home in which his father had two wives (1 Samuel 1:1,2). The point being, as Ruether 
and others would argue, is that family as many narrowly espouse to, 1.e., a male-headed 
nuclear family with a wife and children, is not normative and is not fair to scripture.” 

The other purpose of family as presented in Genesis is oneness. In Genesis 2:24, 
God says, “For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and be united to his 
wife, and they will become one flesh.” Because God did not think that it was best that 
man should be alone (Genesis 2:18), He gave man a wife, for which Calvin says that as 
“a general principle...man was formed to be a social animal’ and, thus, ‘the human race 
could not exist without the woman; and, therefore, in the conjunction of human beings, 
that sacred bond is especially conspicuous, by which the husband and the wife are 
combined in one body, and one soul.’”!° For many, the concept of oneness bespeaks of 
God’s approval of the nuclear family. Simply put, the concept of oneness is the essence 


of what a family should be because therein lies the purest expression of God’s personality, 
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i.e., when one male and one female comprise the nucleus.'' Family, therefore, is whole 
when it is represented in the form of a male and female couple because only a family 
with a male and a female express the full image of God: “So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he created him; male and female he created them” (Genesis 
2:27). 

The oneness found in the nuclear family serves God in a unique way. Blood ties 
and ancestry are perfunctorily protective of God’s holy plan by ensuring holiness. For 
instance, the prophet Malachi says, “Has not the Lord made them one? In flesh and spirit 
they are his. And why one? Because he was seeking godly offspring” (2:15). The result 
of God’s plan of family is the production of godly people. As a result, not only does God 
get what He wants, but society benefits, too, by getting godly people. But God’s plan, 
which is thought of as a “closed family system” by religious psychologist Wayne E. 
Oates, !? is not without criticism. Families, it is argued, are products of their 
environments, meaning it is only when they are “open” and not “closed” do they reach 
their full potential,!? which allows them to have a greater impact on society. 

In contrast to oneness being thought of as a closed system, oneness is also the 
basis for new family forms. If oneness is viewed on a micro scale, then it refers only to a 
man and a woman becoming one flesh, i.e., the biological family. If however it is 
understood on a macro scale, then it refers to oneness with God, 1.e., the community of 


believers. According to Ruether, “In the Gospels, one finds a strong criticism of the 
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biological family—his mother and brothers—in favor of the community of believers.”!* 


In Christ, family is restored and redefined; it is no longer limited to one’s biological ties. 
The status of one form of family over and against another is done away with in Christ 
Jesus. Jesus expands the concept of family to incorporate all those who do the will of 
God. “Anyone who loves his father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; anyone 
who loves his son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me,” says the Lord 
(Matthew 10:37). Arguably, in Christ the community of believers negates the status of 
the biological family.!° 

The point made in Matthew’s account is not lost with many of today’s 
postmodern researchers. Kanter, for instance, says “family” can mean one or two things; 
it is either “an actual set of biological (defined) relationships,” or it is ““a metaphor for a 
quality of relationships.” !° With the establishment of two different meanings for 
“family,” the two different concepts are increasingly growing further and further apart. 
Kanter’s point is that biological prerogatives no longer determine what form a household 
takes.'” She states: 

The assumed biological imperatives behind traditional 

family life include: that families are incomplete without one man 

and one woman in a sexual relationship and one child attached to 

both of them, and that families are essentially complete with such 

members; that mutual connections to a bloodline through the 


childbirth process define rights, obligations, and residence; that 
family feeling derives from the given of blood-relatedness and 
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intimate connection through prolonged sexual contact (for the 
parents) and through early childhood (for the child); that fidelity 
and loyalty, possessiveness and jealously are natural and 
necessary; that biologically-defined differences (age and sex) lead 
to role differentiation and mutual dependence; that ties created by 
childbirth and prolonged sexual contact are unique and not 
replaceable; and that generational differences define and make 
legitimate parental authority. Such assumed biological imperatives 
are being challenged today by a variety of new forms competing 
for the definition “family.” These include: single parents, 
reconstituted families in which the biological link with children is 
broken through divorce, egalitarian marriages in which a sex-type 
division of labor is minimized, homosexual marriages, and the 
creation of artificial kin relations and households of unrelated 
adults such as communes, cooperatives, and family clusters. s 


In the economy of God, family becomes those who are willing to forsake the ties 
of this world and faithfully follow Christ. True family, then, are all who are willing to 
surrender all to Christ. Thus, “the church is a new family related by faith that replaces the 
old ties of kinship, race, and class.” !° Families with just one divorced parent, then, are a 
true family—blessed and just as capable of producing godly offspring—just like the 
nuclear family depicted in Genesis. The church is the place that does not enforce a mold 
that people are shoehorned into; rather, the church is the place that mediates the grace of 
Christ incorporating all faithful families into God’s family, which is inclusive.”° 

Family as Institution 

Historically, family has been treated statically in that those who have espoused 

the nuclear form of family have viewed the idea as a biblical pattern meant to transform 


all forms into one normative form. Stemming from Puritanism, and especially the intense 
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efforts of the reformer John Calvin, much of the idea of family came from the view that 
family life was limited to how it is depicted in God’s word and thereby a pattern of it was 
institutionalized through teaching, preaching, and writings.”! Garrett says, “Calvinists 
were intent on transforming the world so that it approximated as nearly as possible the 
model of the kingdom of God.””” The standard family form in Puritan society was the 
nuclear family—to the point that single persons who did not have a spouse were expected 
to live with a nuclear family.”* Perhaps, as Ruether’s suggests, single persons, then as 
now, were held in suspicion.”* Obviously, family as an institution is not focused on the 
individual within society; rather, it is concerned about the institution, which history has 
shown to be detrimental to individuals who are other or different. Herein lies the tension 
that harms and damages rather than heal and uplift. According to C. John Sommerville, 
associate professor of History at the University Florida, when the view of family is that it 
is an institution, “individuals are accepted to fill universalistic, instrumental, and specific 
roles...workers toward some goal.” This rigid view, often held by churches, is 


threatening and alienating to families that do not fit the ideal. 
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While the Catholic Church teaches the ideal family as the permanent and 
indissoluble union of a man and a woman—giving this view only a sacred status,”° there 
is the reality that the other expressions and alternate views of family exist. 

Family Against Institution 

Because there have always been (and always will be) family units that are 
different than any popular definition of what a family should be and what one should 
look like, there will always be a need for the church to look practically at family ministry. 
Looking at the example of Jesus Christ, it is evident that persons and personhood are 
valued over and against any institution. As evidenced in Matthew 9:11 when Jesus and 
his disciples had table fellowship with sinners and outcasts, he valued the needs of people 
above the dictates of any institution. For Jesus, “[T]he good of persons and their 
relationship to God was pre-eminent.””’ Where Christ is concerned, and indeed where 
any church should be concerned that claims to follow Christ, “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath” (Mark 2:27). In this light, Jesus emphasized people and 
their relationships over any institutional structure governing them.”® 

As one theologian put it, “If Christians view marriage as relationship (and not 
institution),” then the focus will not be on a form of family that does not work for 
everyone, but it will be focused on how to bring people and their relationships—whatever 


those relationships may be—into right relation with God.”? Family as an institution is by 
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its very nature oppressive. It asserts what form is right and what form is wrong in total 
blindness of the individuals involved. However, it was Jesus who said when his 
biological family could not accept him, “Whoever does God’s will is my brother and 
sister and mother” (Mark 3:35), establishing that in the new age, families will look 
different, and thus the church must think differently, ou 

Questions for Further Discussion 

1. In terms of the average person sitting in the pews on any given Sunday, how is 
the idea of family really thought of? 

2. How does any postmodern ministry program reconcile the different 
theological views of family? 

3. With such a wide range of theological variation in how family is understood, 
is it possible to develop a ministry model that fits all different types of social 
units thought of as family? 

4. How do disrupted families, or alternative families, such as divorced fathers 
raising children alone, see themselves in light of scripture? 

5. How do most pastors and church leaders think of and approach the idea of 
family in light of scripture? In light of the reality of the many different family 
types in the pews on any give Sunday? 

6. What do the actions and ministry of Jesus show in terms of a practical 
approach for a practical approach of ministering to disrupted families? 

7. Is there any parallel between Jesus’ approach and ministry toward disrupted or 
alternative families and Paul’s approach and ministry toward disrupted or 
alternative families? 
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8. What specific theological understanding, i.e., view, should be the foundation 
for developing a ministry model for disrupted families? 

9. Is there a specific biblical example that can be used to develop a postmodern 
model for ministry to disrupted families? Specifically, is there a ministry 
model that can be used to minister to families comprised of divorced (or 


single) fathers raising children? 
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Biblical Foundation 


Old Testament 
For I desire mercy, not sacrifice, 
and acknowledgement of God 
rather than burnt offerings. 
(Hosea 6:6 NIV) 

Interpretively, fully understanding the world of the Old Testament is quite often a 
formidable task, even for persons familiar with scripture. God is depicted, in many 
instances, with language that is as dense and textured as the smoke that covered Mount 
Sinai and as the trumpet sound heralding the Almighty’s presence. The God of the Bible 
is not a god to be trifled with. For the same reasons the people pleaded unto Moses for 
him to speak to them instead of God, there is a need to have God’s words mediated so 
that the risk of dealing with the Almighty directly is lessened. God must be understood. 
His desire must be made clear, for to misunderstand and to be misdirected has proven 
catastrophic. Hosea 6:6 quintessentially represents such a time when God’s people 
misunderstood and were misdirected as to what God desired from His people, and the 
results were disastrous. 

To understand the railing of Hosea 6:6, “For I desire mercy, not sacrifice, and 
acknowledgment of God rather than burnt offerings,” one must appreciate its foreboding 
context. The prophet Hosea was instructed by God to marry an adulterous, i.e., an 
unfaithful, wife, Gomer (Hosea 1:2). In the same manner in which Gomer was unfaithful, 
the children of Israel were unfaithful to God despite His love (Hosea 3:1), provision 
(Hosea 2:8), and saving acts (Hosea 13:4). Ultimately, Israel sought out other gods and 


eventually departed from true and faithful worship, breaking covenant with God. 
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When God declared I “desire mercy, not sacrifice, and acknowledgment of God 
rather than burnt offerings,” the consensus is fairly unanimous as to what was meant— 
then as well as now. In general, the mercy that God is referring to is the “true piety of the 
heart rather than a mere outward form of worship,” says Kretzmann.*! As some 
researchers put it, Hosea 6:6 makes a basic statement that in essence is a final truth. That 
is, God is against distorted religion that values sacrifices and offerings more than caring 
for people.*? Apparently, the kind of religion that God desires goes beyond the mere 
practice of religion, or to put it more succinctly, just going through the motions. 

What God desires in people who call themselves “religious” is not the act of 
religion itself, but what is in the people performing the religious act. Yes, religious acts 
must be performed by the godly, but what God looks for in their performance is the 
evidence of His relationship with the people performing them. For instance, Hosea 6:6 is 
not so much didactic, as it is a plea for the “inwardness and morality” that comprise the 
sum of religion.** That sum, or the “inwardness and morality,” can only come from a real 
relationship with God. A point to which Wolff elaborates upon when he says, “In genuine 
worship God’s relationship to his people is experienced, for there his deeds in history and 
his instructions for life are ‘represented.’”*4 Relationship with God impacts behavior; in 


fact, without a right relationship with the Lord, one’s behavior is unacceptable. 
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Carried to its full expression, Hosea 6:6 is God’s seeking true worship, which is 
only found in the heart completely transformed by His redeeming love. Thus, it is the 
heart that makes what the religious do truly godly, for it is the transformed heart that is 
the essence of godliness. Without such a heart, religious acts are hypocritical.*> One 
researcher puts it this way: “Serious piety in the heart and life is the one thing needful, 
and separate from that, the performances of devotion, though ever so plausible, ever so 
costly, are of no account.”°° When Jesus quoted Hosea 6:6 in the call of Levi, he was 
saying that sacrifice is second to mercy, which is what God desires of those who have 
experienced His love and mercy. 


New Testament 


°As Jesus went from there, he saw a man named 
Matthew sitting at the tax collector’s booth. “Follow 
me,” he told him, and Matthew got up and followed 
him. 

'OWhile Jesus as having dinner at Matthew’s house, 
many tax collectors and “sinners” came and ate with 
him and his disciples. 'lWhen the Pharisees saw this, 
they asked his disciples, “Why does your teacher eat 
with collectors and ‘sinners’?” 

'2On hearing this, Jesus said, “It is not the healthy 
who need a doctor, but the sick. '*But go and learn what 
this means: ‘I desire mercy, not sacrifice. For I have not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners. 

(Matthew 9:9-13 NIV) 


On any given Sunday, in any Christian worship service, something—e.g., gossip, 
jealousy, ridicule, schisms—will almost always be astir within God’s house. Scandal is 


always about the community of faith: someone is pregnant out of wedlock, a family 
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struggles to preserve its dignity amid financial trouble, a member of the finance ministry 
has allegedly stolen money. The Church has a long history of managing and overcoming 
scandal, dating as far back as the audacious, if not down right outlandish, assertion of the 
virgin birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Gossip and shame, then, are nothing new for the Church. However, what is new 
are the rapidly changing social constructions amid which the Church must minister. For 
instance, the family dynamics of today’s society are nothing like the dynamics of a 
generation or so ago. Family was once defined as a man, a woman, and their progeny. 
Occasionally, a family consisted of extended members, such as grandparents, aunts, or 
uncles. Yesterday’s definition, however, is no longer equipped to facilitate the social 
variations of today’s family, which may easily be defined as a divorced father and his 
children. Such family variations stand outside the mainstream of society. As such, they 
often encounter suspicion and distrust in religious culture, much like “sinners” or 
“outcasts” did in Jesus’ time when they were found fellowshipping with the Lord. In the 
first century, there were family units that did not match the normal standard of society, 
and, thus, were not embraced by the religious establishment. One such occurrence is the 
account of Jesus’ festal visit to the home of Matthew the tax collector (Matthew 9:9-13). 

Matthew 9:9—13, which details the calling of Matthew and the subsequent dining 
of Jesus at Matthew’s house, does not specifically illustrate how Jesus fellowshipped 
with a single father and his offspring. This pericope does, however, provide insight as to 
how familial environments outside the mainstream of religious society, and society in 
general, benefited from the presence of Christ. It will be the purpose of this effort to 


review the historical understanding of Matthew 9:9-13 and Hosea 6:6, the Old Testament 
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passage quoted by Jesus in the aforementioned passage, to understand the role the 
historical Jesus’ tendency to fellowship with outsiders has played, and potentially can 
serve, in equipping the church to minister within the changing construct of the modern 
family. 

After calling Matthew (also identified as Levi in the two other synoptic 
accounts—i.e., Mark 2:14—17 and Luke 5:27—32) from a tax collector’s booth, Jesus later 
dined at Matthew’s house, where he and his disciples were joined by other tax collectors 
and people simply designated as “sinners.” Upon seeing Jesus comfortably dine with 
such notorious guests, Jesus’ actions were questioned by the local Pharisees, “Why does 
your teacher eat with tax collectors and ‘sinners’?” to which he replied, “It is not the 
healthy who need a doctor, but the sick. But go and learn what this means: ‘I desire 
mercy, not sacrifice.’ For I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (vv. 12—13). 

The Matthean account of Jesus’ visit to the home of people outside the 
mainstream of society raises the question: Would a pastor and leader of a congregation be 
questioned today for fellowshipping with and befriending nontraditional family units and 
households? Perhaps. Certainly, there is not the supportive infrastructure for the new and 
the other in the typical church, so how does one understand and interpret Jesus’ actions 
for the postmodern church and Christian community? 

Generally, Matthew 9:9—13 is considered a call to discipleship set within a larger 
miracle narrative, (Matthew 8:1—9:38).°” The man Matthew was a tax collector (v. 9), 


representative of a profession in the first century in which tax collectors in general were 
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“shunned of as little better than swindlers and murderers.””** Most other scholars would 
agree. As stated in the Concordia Theological Quarterly, tax collectors were a despised 
and hated people, “officially deprived of rights and ostracized.”*? For the most part, tax 
collectors were loathed because they “grew rich at the expense of the poor by extorting 
from them more than was required by their superiors in order to fill their own pockets.””*? 
Thus, the call of Matthew, a tax collector, represented a scandal that Jesus would 
associate with such bad people.*! 

But who were these notorious people, the tax collectors? Where did they come 
from? Eric Ottenheijm states that the customs officials during the time of Jesus were 
actually local Jewish officials that the Romans used to farm out the task of collecting 
taxes from the Jewish populace.*” Moreover, taxation represented a burden on the people 
who more than likely resented the fact those taxing them were their own people, and the 
image of the emperor was on the coins,** adding to the resentment Jews felt because the 
image of the emperor suggested idolatry (e.g., Matthew 22:15—22). Although they were a 
part of society and carried out administrative duties for the wealthy, most Jews thought it 


was best to avoid tax collectors because their status as unclean, resulting from their 


occupation, made others unclean. Interestingly, even in today’s society, people viewed as 
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socially unacceptable because of what they do or have done, 1.e., their status, still exists. 
People who do not fit what is thought of as normal are often left out of religious 
initiatives. Nevertheless, Jesus’ actions suggests that true discipleship comes out of the 
fringes of society, for maybe these are the people most willing to leave their current 
lifestyles to take up the calling and life of Christ. Perhaps, as Jesus later iterates, just like 
the sick need a doctor (v. 12), maybe the sick are looking to be healed, and all that is 
needed is for someone to offer the cure, 1.e., fellowship with Christ. 

In addition to the tax collectors Jesus had dinner with in the home of Matthew, the 
text also establishes that “many...[other] ‘sinners’ came and ate with him and his 
disciples,” (v. 10) illustrating that people considered sinners actually felt comfortable 
around the Messiah. Most researches give little, if any, attention to the identity of the 
group designated in the pericope as “sinners.” Hare suggests they were either “people 
who were thought guilty of flagrant moral offenses or people whose sin consisted 
primarily in laxity in observance of the food laws, tithes, and ritual baths.”*+ Hagner 
would agree, stating they were most likely “disreputable figures” who had in some way 
or another abandoned the law.*° Moreover, Hair points out that it has been suggested that 
the “sinners” mentioned in the call of Matthew were “people whose very profession 
constituted a violation of Torah, such as bankers, whose business involved lending at 
interest.”*° The implication is clear: perception is critical in how a religious community 


approaches and considers certain individuals for fellowship in the community of the 
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faithful. If either Hagner or Hare’s assumption is accurate, how people are perceived by 
the religious community determines what ministerial support and attention they receive. 
Given the fact there are few programs in the church to minister to the needs of single 
fathers raising children, the question needs to be asked, then, how are they received? 
To dine with people is obviously significant in terms of what the gesture 
symbolizes. In first-century Palestine, table fellowship symbolized “closeness, indeed, 
the oneness, of those participating.”*’ Jesus’ dining with tax collectors and “sinners,” 
therefore, meant he accepted them, something Jews were forbidden to do since such 
notorious figures were classified as outcasts. Nevertheless, Jesus received them. 
Interestingly, it has been pointed out that when Matthew invited Christ into his home to 
dine, he, too, invited his disciples. In other words, when one welcomes Christ, he must 
likewise “welcome all that are his, for his sake, and let them have a room in...[his] 
heart.’*8 In so doing, not only are outcasts and sinners given the opportunity to 
experience the person of Jesus Christ, but true grace is experienced by the same, for 
people who have truly experienced the grace of Jesus invite others to experience that 
grace.” 
The question put to Jesus’ disciples as to why their teacher eats with tax collectors 
and “sinners” (v. 11) has with it several implications. First, Jesus should not associate 


himself with people of unsavory character.°° The rationale is clear: “dealings with bad 
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people can lead [one] to imitate their behavior.’”*! Such concerns for the behavior of Jesus 
do point out that the Pharisees took Jesus’ leadership seriously. In other words, it would 
be better for the teacher from Nazareth to eat and associate with good, reputable people. 
Unfortunately, such sentiment is true for church folk today. Too many pious people are 
concerned with their reputation rather than with reaching those on the outside of society. 
Obviously, the people considered “sinners,” who would benefit from a real relationship 
with Christ, are like they who would likewise find support for rebuilding their lives from 
associating with a Christian community. 

Second, the question posed by the Pharisees implies a negative conclusion, i.e., a 
view of Jesus, in that his actions are wrong because he is wrong. One source argues 
Jesus’ decision to welcome tax collectors and sinners to the table was viewed as 
equivalent to forgiving a paralytic of his sins and then healing him (Matthew 9:1-8), 
which in the eyes of the religious establishment was blasphemous.” Finally, the question 
posed by the Pharisees carries neither implication nor condemnation. Rather, it serves to 
highlight Jesus’ divine role as healer of diseases and deliverer of sin.** A role, albeit, that 
manifests itself through the call to discipleship. In this light, discipleship offers with it 
more than just service to God but restoration into society given the implication that 
following Jesus means being saved as well as being healed and forgiven.** Therefore, 


those who are outside the mainstream should not be shunned by the religious community; 
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rather, they should be embraced. However, the Pharisees during the time of Christ were 
more interested in maintaining the status quo. They advocated separation for the sake of 
preserving righteousness.°° It is in the submission to Jesus through discipleship that those 
on the fringes of society find the power to be healed.*° 

It is in Jesus’ answer to the Pharisees’ cavil that reveals a radical shift and 
reinterpretation to the prevailing praxis of treatment of the other, i.e., people considered 
to be the “outcasts” of society.°’ Jesus answered, “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, 
but the sick. But go and learn what this means: ‘I desire mercy, not sacrifice.’ For I have 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (vv. 12—13). Jesus answered using a 
traditional proverb that “presumes a connection between sin and sickness.”*® As such, it 
is clear that righteous people are the healthy and sinners are the sick among us.°” Jesus 
saw sinners as one who sees the sick; as a result, Jesus clearly saw that they needed a 
doctor. Jesus looked past their status and saw their predicament. Jesus, the “teacher,” 
saw their need. What an indictment on the church that does not recognize the real need of 
society’s outcasts. 

Other researchers agree in stating Jesus was “eager” to bestow his “healing 


forgiveness and grace on sinners.”°! Carter concurs; the use of the familiar proverb is an 
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occasion to link the call to discipleship with healing and forgiveness.” For many, those 
called to be disciples are often those who need healing the most because they come 
typically from the ranks of people not readily accepted by society. In fact, Jesus seems to 
reject people that society, especially religious society, readily accept, such as those who 
think they are able to become disciples by their own means (Matthew 8:18—22). As in the 
case of Matthew the toll collector, Jesus seems to prefer to call those people who are 
“rejected.” As witnessed in scripture, Jesus is not hesitant to offer table fellowship to 
persons considered sinners or outcasts. Therefore, the church should make a priority of 
offering meaningful fellowship to all persons rejected, or at least people who represent 
the other, by what is typically considered the norm, such as single fathers. 

Although the Pharisees’ cavil was directed at Jesus’ disciples, Jesus’ answered. 
Using their designation of him as a “teacher,” Jesus teaches them the true purpose of his 
coming by in turn giving them an assignment: Go and learn the meaning of Hosea 6:6, “‘I 
desire mercy, not sacrifice.’ For I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (v. 13). 
Jesus’ answer illustrates that the Pharisees saw religion from the perspective of avoiding 
sin, which invariably meant the practice of avoiding sinners, which they strictly adhered 
to. As Hagner points out, the phrase “not sacrifice” is interpreted as “strict obedience to 


the commandments of God,® which the Pharisees had no problem doing. For them, 
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sacrifice was more important than mercy.®° On the one hand, sacrifice—exemplified in 
rituals and outward conformity—actually represents empty religion, which serves to keep 
the religious out of the presence of sinners. By contrast, mercy puts the faithful on the 
frontlines of helping and reaching the most needy of the religious practitioner’s purview. 
For instance, in carefully considering Jesus’ retort, Allen suggests Jesus is emphasizing 
the moral aspect of the law over and against the Pharisees’ blind focus on obedience to 
the law.®’ Morality, in this case, says Jesus, being here the “doctor,” (v. 12) must go 
where the “sick” (v. 12), 1.e., sinners and outcasts, are—without being too overly 
concerned with his “dignity,” which would “set him at a greater distance from such 
company.” 

On the other hand, Jesus’ answer establishes that the kind of religion God 
approves of is that which is more concerned with meeting the needs of the other than with 
preservation of self and the status quo. Religion that simply seeks to meet the mandate of 
rules and regulations is not what Jesus came to look for; he came to establish that true 
religion embodies the grace and blessings and love shown by the Father, which manifests 
itself in the face of the other. Limburg succinctly states the proverb Jesus quotes 
“expresses the contrast between these two kinds of religions...calling for hesed and 
knowledge of God rather than hollow activities in the cult.” (Hesed is translated as love 


or either steadfast love.) Other researchers agree with Limburg, pointing out that true 
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religion is not determined by outward conformity but “in doing all the good we can to the 
bodies and souls of others.”””° For Jesus, true religion puts the needs of people, even if 
those people are considered sinners, outcasts, or the other, over satisfying the dictates of 
religious obligations. “Mercy” (v. 13) shown to the other actually is more indicative of 
loyal love to and of acknowledging “God as God”’”! than is external observances. What 
frustrates God is for a person to have been the recipient of God’s love and mercy and to 
in turn not respond to that grace by showing love and mercy to others. 

God’s frustration with empty religion, i.e., religion void of compassion for others, 
is consistent throughout scripture. Jeremiah the prophet, for instance, rails against Judah 
that to know God is to “[defend] the cause of the poor and needy” (Jeremiah 22:16). Even 
in the New Testament, James declares, “Religion that God our Father accepts as pure and 
faultless is this: to look after orphans and widows in their distress and to keep oneself 
from being polluted by the world” (1:27). Clearly, God is concerned about the other and 
expects his people to be also, which seems to take priority over preservation of self if the 
order of James’ admonishment Christians suggests anything: 1) look after orphans and 
widows, then 2) keep from becoming polluted by the world. Nevertheless, most agree 
that “the mercy of God, extended to humanity in Christ, takes precedence over all else.” 
To which Leonzo D. Lynch, pastor of Ebenezer Baptist Church in Charlotte, NC, concurs 


when he states theology must be built for people. 
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When Christians’ understanding of God and true religion approaches Christ’s 
purpose of reaching sinners, “For I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (v. 
13), then does the community of the faithful reflect the kind of praxis that is truly 
welcoming to all people, especially those who are different. Like Jesus dined with tax 
collectors and sinners—much to the chagrin of the hypocritical Pharisees, Jesus still 
welcomes all of us, particularly that segment of us that has fallen short of the Father’s 
image, such as families with only fathers there to raise the children. Because Jesus’ 
calling is “‘a call to repentance; a call to us to change our mind and to change our way,””? 
then those who are left today to carry on that call must do it with a mind that looks at 
people differently than how they are labeled. They must do it with a mind that, for 
instance, sees in old classic parables new interpretation and means of doing ministry. For 
example, the parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:11—32), a long-time favorite of the 
church, is in fact a story about a single father trying to raise two sons to be righteous 


adults, for there is not mother or wife there to lend assistance. Such a fresh perspective on 


scripture offers new tools for ministry in a society of rapidly changing family dynamics. 


Historical Foundation 


The idea that Matthew’s “house” (v. 10) represented a nontraditional dwelling for 
first-century families is surmised from the fact that, one, Jesus was criticized by the 
standard-bearers of the day, i.e., the Pharisees, and, two, other toll collectors and sinners 
felt comfortable dining in Matthew’s home “with [Jesus] and his disciples,” whereas such 
fellowship with outcasts was forbidden in either the temple or in the home of other, more 
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pious Jews. Because people usually associate with like-minded people, Matthew’s far- 
from-perfect circumstances would have attracted other persons with scandalous living 
situations. As a lens in which to investigate the idea of family, including nontraditional 
families, during the time of Jesus, the pericope of Matthew 9:9—13 offers a historical 
glimpse into the notion of family through the word rendered for “house”: oat (oikia). 
Moreover, the idea of family has not been static over the course of time. In fact, the term 
seems to have resisted rigid delineation, resulting in much religious criticism; however, 
careful analysis of scripture reveals a divine understanding that allows religious 
institutions today to reach out and minister in an era of dramatically changing family 
dynamics. When considering the historical idea and development of family, there are two 
main approaches: scriptural interpretation and traditional influences on the idea, which 
will show that Christianity today is indeed equipped to minister to nontraditional family 
units, such as divorced fathers raising children alone. 

With Matthew 9:9-13 as a springboard, the use of the Greek work oikia is 
particularly yielding. It is significant to note, however, that there is no biblical word, 
either in Hebrew, or in Greek, that renders an exact correlation for our word family.” 
Oikia, as used in v. 10, means the dwelling or the house, in addition to indicating the 
“property or the substance of a household.”’”> It was used interchangeably with ofxoc 


(oikos), which denotes dwelling place; by the time of Jesus, the distinctions were lost and 
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the different words were used synonymously.”° If any, the reason for the difference in 
usage may stem from the fact that, as Wright asserts, oikos is singular and oikia is 
1:77 


plural;"’ nevertheless, as a word, oikia was more common than the other New Testament 


word used to signify family, patria, which tipically was used to mean “family from the 
perspective of historical desent,”’® i.e., biological lineage. Nevertheless, to understand the 
historical idea of family, the word oikia must be examined in the light of the Old 
Testament word from which it derives its meaning as a single family unit: bét-’ab, 1.e., 
father’s house. 

The idea of family in the ages leading up to the Christian era was understood 
primarily in terms of tribe, clan, and one’s “father’s house.”’? Identification with a tribe 
was probably the foremost way in which society and territories were organized in ancient 
Israel, e.g., the tribe of Judah, the tribe of Levi, the tribe of Dan, etc. However, where 
daily life is concerned and intended, tribe was “the least significant of the circles of 
kinship within which one stood” or what we would today think of as family,*° although in 
its time tribe was the “largest socio-political unit in ancient Israel.”*! The idea of clan, 


although often rendered as family in many English versions of Scripture, had a broader 


scope than today’s notion of family because it encompassed more than one family unit 
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but rather a large number of family units.*” By contrast, today when we say family we 
primarily think of those constituting one household. Nevertheless, it is a better concept of 
family than is the idea of tribe. However, one’s “father’s house” in ancient Israel is the 
concept that most closely matches today’s idea of family. The idea of father’s house, or 
bét-’ ab, was the place where the individual received his societal foundation. As 
Mendenhall would suggest, the larger more powerful tribe did not impress upon the 
social unit of the “father’s house”; the “father’s house” impressed upon the tribe.** In fact, 
the bét-’ab was where the “individual Israelite felt the strongest sense of inclusion, 
identity, protection, and responsibility.”** It is, therefore, in the father’s house that the 
present writer identifies the familial relationships, i.e., head of the household, wife (or 
wives), sons, daughters, and extended family members that establish the general 
understanding and normality of family, and the understanding most reinforced by 
scriptural interpretation. 

As established in Genesis, family is most clearly understood from the perspective 
of a man, a woman, and their progeny. From the God who orders and pronounces all that 
He created to be good, the prototype of man, woman, and offspring was established as 
good and any other variant is not so good.®° Historically, the model presented in Genesis 
bestows upon the union of a man, a woman, and their children a certain respect and 


priority that other unions do not share. According to Post, the traditional married couple 
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is afforded an “autonomy and dignity” that any other social arrangement violates.*° As 
will be discussed later, the Genesis model was the only model that the early church 
idealized and endorsed. Reason being, the divine prototype of Genesis has a spiritual 
integrity defined by oneness: “For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and 
be united to his wife, and they will become one flesh” (Genesis 2:24). The God of 
oneness blesses his design and hates any other. For God says in the book of Malachi, 
“Has not the Lord made them one? In flesh and spirit they are his. And why one? 
Because he was seeking godly offspring...I hate divorce” (Malachi 2:15—16). As implied 
in Malachi’s denunciation of divorce, family defined as a man and a woman and their 
progeny is not only sacred, but it is what God wants. 

With the divine prototype of family representative of what God desires, any 
variation of His model is (in a real sense) antithetical and, thus, carries with it an inherent 
otherness. Therefore, the implication for such violations has historically been severe. For 
instance, Job’s loss of family meant more than the loss of loved ones; there was a direct 
correlation between his loss of family and a negative societal impact for a man not having 
the traditional family of a wife and children. Wright argues that whatever one’s view of 
the historicity of Job, it must be recognized that just as tragic as his loss of family was the 
loss of his “prominent role within the local judicial assembly...as a result of the loss of 
his family.”®’ The hurt and despair in the soul of Job points to a disaster that transcends a 
tangible loss; rather, Job’s loss bemoans that intangible something that validates and 


affirms one’s life: 
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>How I long for the months gone by, 
for the days when God watched over me, 
3when his lamp shone upon my head 
and by his light I walked through 
darkness! 
4Oh, for the days when I was in my 
prime, 
when God’s intimate friendship 
blessed my house... 
7When I went to the gate of the city 
and took my seat in the public 
square, 
Sthe young men saw me and stepped 
aside 
and the old men rose to their feet. 
(Job 29:2-4,7-8 NIV) 
The “tragedy” of the loss of the model family, as Wright would assert, goes far beyond a 
loss that can be quantified; it is a loss that permeates the total of one’s being, and even 
impacts society. The prototypical family would seem to give status and add value to life. 
The biblical model of family suggests the presence and favor of God; it is as the wind 
that lifts the mighty eagle’s wings. Without the biblical model of family to establish the 
dignity of one’s house, then that same house is relegated to otherness, as witnessed 
perhaps in the occasion at Matthew’s house. 

If the analysis of the present writer be accepted, then it naturally follows that early 
Christianity espoused as normative the prototype of family identified in the Mosaic law 
as aman, a wife, children, servants, and other dependents, which has as its basis the 
Genesis model that “a man will leave his father and mother and be united to his wife, and 


they will become one flesh” (2:24).°* However, before Christian influence took hold in 


the West, a variety of social units identified as families existed, such as blended families, 
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1.e., a married couple raising stepchildren, and extended families, i.e., a married couple 
living with a prior generation, a current generation, in-laws, aunts and uncles, or any such 
combination.® By far, the most challenging social unit identified as family that early 
Christianity encountered was that consisting of a single parent (not widowed) and 
children. 

Although the ideal of family is the permanent union of a man and a woman and 
their children, early Christianity accepted the reality of the disrupted family—.e., 
singleness and divorcees. In fact, Jesus recognized household variations in contrast to 
traditional Judaism because salvation is not dependent upon familial ties; that is to say, 
biological lineage.’ In an almost debunking of the importance of family where salvation 
is concerned, Jesus addressed the issue by saying, “Anyone who loves his father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me; anyone who loves his son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me” (Matthew 10:37). Moreover, prophetic voices such as that 
of Micah forewarned that a time was coming when families would disintegrate because 
of the wickedness of society. He warned, “Do not trust a neighbor; put no confidence in 
a friend. Even with her who lies in your embrace be careful of your words. For a son 
dishonors his father, a daughter rises up against her mother, a daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law—a man’s enemies are the members of his own household” (Micah 7:5—6). 
Recognizing the times, the early church’s answer to the disrupted family is the family of 


God. The Christian community compensates for loss of family. To be sure, the Christian 
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community is the corrective construct to the disrupted family.”! Perhaps, therefore, Jesus’ 
presence at Matthew’s oikia modeled the therapy of compensation by giving him a new 
family in Christ and his disciples. 

Since early Christianity, religious movements such as the Christianization of the 
Roman Empire, Roman Catholicism, and the Reformation all furthered the basic ideal of 
family, reinterpreting it only slightly in an effort to make it better, as it was handed down 
from ancient Judaism. For the most part, the Western Christian tradition of family has 
maintained the basic norms of early models. However, in the Modern Era, traditional 
family forms and functions have eroded for more private, contractual models outside of 
interference from outside institutions, including the church.”” As a result, the households 
that make up the congregations of today may be acceptable at large but frowned upon by 
traditional perspectives. Nevertheless, Micah and Jesus’ words offer the hope and the 


insight to minister to these new forms of oikia. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


For most churchgoers, the reality has yet to set in that today’s family forms that 
make up most of their congregations no longer look like the images idealized on the 
funeral fans of yesterday. Congregations today have morphed into microcosms of what 
the greater society looks like: mixed families, single-parent households, same-sex couples, 
rather than the picturesque portrait of a husband, a wife, a son, and a daughter, 1.e., the 
nuclear family. Actually, most families in congregations today replicate the rapidly 
changing society in which they exist as related to alternate family forms. With 14 million 
single parents in the United States, of which 16 percent is comprised of single fathers,! it 
stands to reason that churches must find new and innovative ways to incorporate these 


disrupted families, or alternate family forms, into the life of the church. 


Purpose 


The purpose of this study will be to understand some of the issues and conflicts 
that alternate family forms, 1.e., single-father led families, may have when trying to 
integrate into the life and culture of Lillington Star Reformed F.W.B. Church, and then to 
overcome those issues through table fellowship and biblical storytelling. At the outset of 
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the research, the single-father led family will be generally defined as fathers who are 
unmarried or widowed and who are the primary care providers for themselves and their 


children. 


Hypothesis 


Alternate family forms, i.e., disrupted families, will be affirmed as whole and 
complete by means of meals in their homes with leaders of the church in gatherings 
centered around the telling of biblical stories and informal discussions of God’s goodness 


and saving work as outlined in Deuteronomy 4:9,10; 6:7; 11:19; and Ephesians 6:4. 


Research Methods Used to Test Hypothesis 


As stated by John Creswell, author of Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, 
and Mixed Methods Approaches, a case study is a strategic method of inquiry that allows 
a researcher the ability to examine and understand the affect of an activity over a 
specified amount of time through the use of various data collection techniques.” The 
primary objective of this case study (a qualitative strategy as outlined by Creswell) will 
be to identify and assess how members of disrupted family forms headed by males feel 
about the status of their families in a church culture that prioritizes the traditional family 
construction of a husband, a wife, and their progeny. To this end, a plan of action will be 
developed that coordinates a series of meals over a three-week period that starts at the 
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disrupted families’ homes and then culminate with a focus group held at the church. The 
goal of this qualitative research will be to document and establish reports that delineate 
the changing attitude(s) of the members of the alternate family forms about themselves, 
their families, and other family forms in the church. The researcher will collect and 
analyze all the data, which will include a questionnaire, a survey, and a group discussion. 
In addition, the writer will maintain a journal, documenting the phenomena of each meal. 

There will be an initial pre-assessment presented in hardcopy to the participants of 
the qualitative research for the purpose of gathering all necessary background 
information of each family and its individual members. Such an assessment will allow the 
researcher to organize each meal around biblical stories and discussions deemed relevant. 
Informal assessments will be conducted shortly after each meal to identify, i.e., 
documented observations, any change in the attitude and behavior of the participants. At 
the end of the three-week plan, a post-assessment will be given to determine the 


outcomes. 


Project Title 


The title of this project is Family Meal Plan: A Postmodern Approach to Healing 
the Disrupted Family. This provocative title was penned in light of Jesus’ penchant for 
dining with outcasts, the alienated, and the other. For instance, as witnessed in the Gospel 
of Matthew, Jesus encountered the disciple, also known as Levi, at the tax collector’s 
booth (Matthew 9ff.). After calling Matthew to discipleship, we then see Jesus dining at 


Matthew’s house. Similarly, when Jesus encountered the infamous Zacchaeus (Luke 


71 
19ff.), the Lord told the wealthy tax collector that he “must” stay at his house—much to 


the chagrin of the crowd. Moreover, Jesus of Nazareth was often misaligned as a 
“drunkard” and a “glutton” because he befriended and dined with those identified as 
“sinners” (Matthew 11:19). Jesus’ model is followed because his dining at the homes of 
outcasts affirms them as worthy of God’s grace and mercy and whole in terms of their 
being. Thus, this project will involve disrupted families from the context of Lillington 
Star Reformed F.W.B. Church in Lillington, North Carolina that exemplify the other. The 
meals organized at disrupted families’ homes will be to establish and validate their family 
form as totally worthy of God’s grace and approval. The desired outcome of this project 
is to create in families with an alternate form a stronger and more positive sense of self- 
worth as a family like that of any other family, especially the traditional family form of a 


father, a mother, and their progeny, despite having a non-traditional reality. 


Project Design 


The social-scientific and theological project design entails meals at the homes of 
single fathers and their families joined by leaders of Lillington Star Reformed F.W.B. 
Church in Lillington, North Carolina. This project is designed after the pattern of Jesus to 
have table fellowship with people considered other by the prevailing, i.e., dominant, 
culture. The goal of such meals (as observed in the ministry of Christ) is to make people 
feel whole and affirmed despite their non-traditional family form. To accomplish this 
goal, the atmosphere surrounding the meals will be informal but have the distinctive 


quality that an atmosphere has when someone special, and of significance, is present, 


TD, 
which will be established because leaders of the church will be there. Each meal will be 


in the home of one single-parent family, including the researcher (who is also the pastor) 
and other well-respected persons of the church (who will also serve as Context 
Associates), such as a deacon, a highly-respected congregant member, and a ministry 
leader(s). (As seen in scripture, the family members will be free to invite whomever they 
would like to invite to the meal, such as did Matthew when Jesus and his disciples dined 
with him; however, it is not here suggested than any family-invited guest is a “sinner” as 
is stated in Matthew 9:ff.) 

The families of no more than three (3) single fathers will be visited (all at separate 
times). The researcher will first approach each prospective single parent, explain the 
project, and then seek permission to visit the home, along with the context associates, 
before any visitation is made. 

Week One 

Step A: The first step of the project will be to have a group of Context Associates, 
chosen by the researcher, individually do a pre-assessment of their views on single-father 
households. After the pre-assessment, the Context Associates will have a documented 
group discussion at the church, designed to last no more than an hour, to share and 
discuss their views and any preconceived notions they may have about their visits to the 
families’ homes led by single fathers. In addition, the group will be asked to talk about 
their favorite Bible stories and accounts of Jesus’ ministry that they have and those that 
they have shared with others in the past. The point of discussing favorite biblical 


accounts is to get them mentally ready to share these stories with others. Also, the 


researcher and the group of context associates will discuss their roles and behaviors (see 
Week Two, steps B and C) at the homes of the families. 

(Note that Step A will be performed only in week one of the project, which will 
be the basis for all three visits. Step A will not be done for each visit.) 

Step B: Before the actual visit from the researcher and the Context Associates to 
any given home, the single father of the family being visited will be asked to fill out a 
open-ended questionnaire concerning his views of his family form and any perceptions 
about the organized church’s views of his family form as compared with the traditional 
family form. 

Week Two 

On the arranged date and at the arranged time, the researcher and the context 
associates will show up at the family’s home. (If the family chooses to provide the meal, 
then the visiting party will not bring any food; however, if the family wishes to have a 
potluck meal, then each person of the visiting party will arrive with food or beverages.) 

Step A: At the start of each visit, the researcher will begin with an audible 
greeting, or blessing, of the home; the purpose of the greeting will be to follow Jesus’ 
instructions in Matthew, where the Lord admonishes his disciples that “[a]s you enter the 
home, give it your greeting. If the home is deserving, let your peace rest on it” (10:12). 


Step B: After the food is set in a place of the family’s choosing, the researcher 
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and context associates will turn the serving of the meal and time of eating over to the host. 


(Note that the context associates will be instructed to not assume where there is an 


appropriate place to set the food, but they will hold all food until given permission and 
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direction as where to put it.) The time leading up to the eating will be a time of 


fellowship. 

Step C: At the start of the meal, the researcher will bless the food—which as the 
pastor will have special significance—and table fellowship will commence, during which 
time the conversation of Jesus and meals in the Bible will be shared; for instance, Jesus’ 
role at the home of Lazarus during a dinner could be explored (John 12:1-11), or Jesus’ 
role at a dinner with the disciples who were on the road to Emmaus could be discussed 
(Luke 24:13-35). The point of such beginning discussions is to open the conversation up 
to God’s miraculous work in Scripture with food as a backdrop. Once the conversation 
has been opened, the conversation is free to go where it will; the Context Associates will 
be expected to help keep the conversation on tract with God’s miraculous help on behalf 
of His people. 

After the meal, the researcher and the context associates will offer to take part in 
helping to clean up. 

Step D: At the conclusion of the meal, the researcher and context associates will 
gauge whether it is appropriate to leave right away or stay longer, depending on the host 
family’s actions. Nevertheless, at the conclusion of the visit, the researcher, or a Context 
Associate, will pray for the peace and blessings of the home, according to Matthew, “He 
who receives you receive me, and he who receives me receives the one who sent 
me...And if anyone gives even a cup of cold water to one of these little ones because he 
is my disciple, I tell you the truth, he will certainly not lose his reward” (10:40—42). 

Shortly after the researcher and Context Associates depart (i.e., no more than an 


hour), the researcher will record in a journal the overall observations regarding the home 


7 


(i.e., the setting), significant impressions pertaining to each of the family members (_.e., 
the actors), particular behaviors of the family members (i.e., the events), and generally 
how successful the meal seemed (i.e., the process). 

Week Three 

The final week of the project will be conducted in terms of interviews and a focus 
group. 

Step A: In the same way that the context group was given a pre-assessment to 
determine views concerning single-father households, a post-assessment will be done to 
determine whether the members’ of the group views have been confirmed or changed as a 
result of the project. 

Step B: After the individual assessment of the members of the context group, the 
group will be brought back together for an unstructured interview. 

Step C: Every single parent will also be given a post-assessment to determine 
whether his views about the church’s perception have changed and whether his views of 
his family’s form have changed. 

Step D: All data collected will be analyzed, including journal entries and research 


notes. 


Data Analysis 


The data for this project will be collected in four ways: pre-assessments/post- 


assessments, questionnaires, surveys, and a focus group. After all the data have been 


collected, the first step will be to organize and prepare the data for analysis, which will 
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involve transcribing the notes taken during the focus group, typing out any hand-written 
notes, sorting the questions and answers to the questions, and arranging the data.* 

The next step will be to thoroughly read and re-read the data, writing down any 
significant impressions gleaned from the careful examination, such as prevalent theme(s), 
voice, and tone.’ The third step will be to focus the analysis by identifying a few key 
questions or by focusing on one family, depending on what is gathered from the second 
step.° 

After focusing on key questions or on a specific family, the next step will be to 
organize the data into “chunks,” which is also known as coding the data.° This step 
basically means putting the data into meaningful categories and themes, or patterns that 
will aid in giving the data meaning. 

After meaningful categories and significant themes have been identified, the final 
step is to interpret the data to see what lessons have been learned that can be used in the 


future.’ 





3 Creswell, 185. 

4 Baston, J. “Data Planning and Analysis.” United Theological Seminary, 2. 
> Thid., 2. 

© Creswell, 186. 


TThid., 185. 
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Triangulation 


In order for any qualitative research to be deemed valid, it must be triangulated. 
Triangulation involves using several different evaluators in a research project.* For this 
project, Data Triangulation will be employed, which is an approach that uses several 
different sources of data/information.’? For the Family Meal Plan: A Post Modern 
Approach to Healing the Disrupted Family project, the data and information will derive 
from questionnaires, pre-assessment/post-assessment methods, a survey, and culminate 


with a focus group. 


8 Baston, 2. 


* Thid., 1. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Somewhere between designing this project and concluding the implementation of it, 
the present researcher realized that having the pastor and other church leaders visit the homes 
of congregants for the purpose of table fellowship does not really happen in today’s society. 
It has now become standard practice that the only time church leaders, that is, the pastor, see 
most members of the congregation is at church functions, or in some other institutional 
setting when such circumstances necessitate it. It was, therefore, understandable the 
apprehension the Participants and their families had at the idea of the pastor and other leaders 
of the church coming to the house for the purpose of sharing a meal. For as one Participant 
stated in the General Discussion part of the Focus Group Assessment, “This was the first 
time anyone from any church I ever attended came to my house.” Surely, as today’s church 
seeks to be more faithful to the person and work of Christ, something has been lost in its 
efforts to minister to disrupted families when it relegates Christian ministry to inside the 
walls of the church. 

The home is the most revealing space in a person’s life. It is not where people go to 
hide; it is where people are most clearly revealed. Home is where people go so they can be 
who they most truly are. Likewise, it is where people are most open to the grace and healing 
power of Christ. The project entitled Family Meal Plan: A Postmodern Approach to Healing 


the Disrupted Family is a project modeled after Jesus and his disciples’ dinner at the home of 
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Matthew, a Jew whom Jesus implied was sick, indicating that his life as a socially-offensive 
tax collector represented a disrupted existence (Matthew 9:9-13). This project collects data 
from the disrupted families to indicate what effect following Christ’s approach would have 


on single-father homes. 


Results and Analysis of Field Study 


After having all research measurement instruments examined for clarity and accuracy 
by a graduate student and by a clinical researcher, all Participants and Context Associates 
were asked to sign a Project Disclaimer (Appendix F). After signing the disclaimer, Week 
One of the Field Experiment commenced on June 30, 2013 with the Context Associates! and 
Participants being given a Pre-Assessment, respectively (see Appendices A and D), and the 
Participants were asked in addition to complete a Questionnaire (see Appendix C). 

From the Context Associate Pre-Assessment, two questions yielded particularly 
revealing data as related to this project: 

A) “Do you think a home led by a single father will be as orderly and affirming as a 
home led by any other type of family structure?” 

Of the three Context Associates who participated in this project, one, a single father 
who is now a retired school superintendent, answered yes to the question, stating in his 


explanation, “Expectations and rules can be established in ways that the children understand 


' The views of the Context Associates were analyzed to provide a more balanced analysis of the 
findings of this qualitative research project. Participants, however, constitute the primary source of analysis. 
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and readily accept. This can be done in any type of family structure but if led by a single 
father a better sense of that rule is propagated in his children.””” 

The second Context Associate, a married woman who is a registered nurse and has a 
child of her own and several children by marriage, answered no to the question, stating, 
“[W]omen in the home have a more calming demeanor and are better with keeping things 
running smoothly. Women in my opinion are better at looking at the bigger picture, seeing 
potential problems and difusing [sic] the situation before things get out of hand, therefore 
keeping the home situation more orderly.” 

The third Context Associate, a female educator who is a single mother, was 
ambivalent on the question in that she answered both yes and no, stating, “It could be. Some 
men are just not as orderly as females. On the other hand a few are more orderly. It will 
depend upon the young man’s philosophy.” 

The three different answers certainly suggest a couple of important findings. First, 
women, whether single or married, who typically make up the statistical majority of a 
congregation, have a preconceived notion that a single father is not capable of successfully 
running a home, thereby creating the prevailing attitude in the church that the home of the 
single father is deficient and is, therefore, not whole. Thus, such a notion and attitude, spoken 
or unspoken, would most certainly diminish any such family’s self-worth, pushing it to the 
edge of the community. Second, with single-father households representing the statistical 
minority in a faith community, ministering to such families outside the church would be 
more affirming because it leaves any negative notion and attitude behind, thus saying to the 


family your family form is accepted. 


? All interviews were confidential; the names of interviewees are withheld by mutual agreement. 
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B) “What type of impact do you think a visit from leaders of the church will have on 
a single-parent family?” 

When asked what type of impact a visit from leaders of the church would have on a 
single-parent family, all three context associates thought such a visit would have a positive 
impact. Interestingly, the reasons ranged from serving as a source of encouragement to the 
single parent, to picking up the parent from a low point and giving him the strength to go on, 
to assisting the single father with teaching his children about how faith, church, and family 
are connected. 

Although the idea that a visit from the leaders of the church was seen as positive, the 
rationale for a visit was based upon negative assumptions; that is to say, the single-father 
home is deficient in some way and needs outside help to fill in the gap. However, the general 
discussion from the Focus Group Assessment revealed something completely different. The 
idea of going to the single-father homes to give them what they didn’t have or what they 
needed from outside help would have, in fact, been the wrong approach. By going to the 
homes and having table fellowship with the families, what was needed was to see the church 
in a different light. As one single father stated, “The fact we talked about everything. ..was 
such as pleasant surprise.” He went on to say his family loved it. Another Participant put it 
this way, “I know BS when I see it, and I did not see it at the table.” His point is well taken, 
sometimes church folk who only talk about church lose authenticity with people who are 
trying to find their way into a faith community. Being able to have informal conversations 
with people on the fringes of a community helps bring them into that community. As one 
Participant put it, having informal discussions about education “resonated” with his family. It 


was discovered that disrupted families were not looking for the church to come in and save 
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them necessarily. Rather, they needed to have a different perspective about the religious 
community. They needed to see that people of the faith are, as the Context Associates 
discovered, approachable, ordinary, and regular folk. Perhaps that was Jesus’ agenda when 
he had dinner at Matthew’s house: show the man with a disrupted life that the one he was 
called to follow was an approachable Savior. 

When examining the Participants’ Pre-Assessments, two questions from the 
Participant Questionnaire Pre-Assessment were particularly revealing. 

A) “How would you describe your view of families in the church that have a father, a 
mother, and children?” 

The first Participant, who is a retired director of training for the State of North 
Carolina State Troopers, said, ““The best circumstance for raising a child.” 

The second Participant, a retired Master Sergeant from the United States Air Force 
and now a project manager, elaborated, “I think being from the South we tend to think that 
father, mother and children is God sent and picture perfect but in today’s society that is not 
the norm. I think you put God first and he will help you raise your kids whether you be a 
single father or mother.” 

The third Participant, a blue-collar manufacturer, stated that he feels “a family that 
has both mother and father has an advantage on children that does [sic] not have both parents. 
Because all men don’t step up and be a father the way that they should.” 

Obviously, the prevailing perception from the Participants is that they feel their 
family construction is not optimal, or in any effect is not seen in the same light as that of the 
traditional nuclear family. Thus, it can only be surmised that their self-perceptions result in a 


feeling of being the other and the less than, confirming what the Context Associates assumed 
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before actually visiting with the Participants. However, meeting people in the place of their 
otherness is not effective ministry. Rather, meeting them where they are comfortable is 

highly effective. It was observed, for instance, with the Participants’ families that the 

children of the single-fathers did not initially seem to want to be a part of the table fellowship. 
Once the informal conversations started and the children were involved as an important part 
of the conversations, their body language and demeanors changed and they engaged and 
enjoyed themselves. Dining together was where they were comfortable, and where they were 
comfortable opened up to sharing Bible stories and testimonies that held everyone’s attention. 

B) “Describe the impact it would have on you and your family if the pastor and some 
other church leaders from the church were to come to your home, eat with you and your 
family, and spend time (i.e., fellowship) with you and your family:” 

All Participants felt a visit from the pastor and other church leaders for the purpose of 
table fellowship would be a good experience. However, two Participants expressed initial 
reservations. The Participant who was a manufacturer stated, “I think that both me and the 
kids would love it but me personal I would be nervous.” Similarly, the retired Master 
Sergeant expressed his ambivalence when he said in the Focus Group General Discussion 
that he “was worried about the visit.” Such frankness serves to inform the church that people 
who are other carry deep concerns about the faith community entering their private space. 
Care and sensitivity should be maintained when approaching the other because their homes 
are where they feel safe and accepted for all their differences. Any spirit of judgment must be 
avoided at all cost. Remembering that Jesus did not come to judge the world but to save it 
(John 3:17) will allow going into the homes of disrupted families to translate into an 


experience of Christ’s grace and mercy. 
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Week Two of the Field Experiment began on July 22, 2013 and encompassed table 


fellowship with the Participants. (It should be noted that one of the Participants did not 
continue with the qualitative research project, stating his job required he work some long and 
unusual hours that did not allow him to continue with the research.) After each visit, the 
Participant was given a Post-Assessment (see Appendix E). After visits with the remaining 
Participants, the Context Associates were likewise given a Post-Assessment (see Appendix 
B). 

As identified in Week One of this field study, the same questions were asked of the 
Context Associates and the Participants after meeting together to gauge what effect, if any, 
meeting with single-father families in their homes and having table fellowship with them had. 
The point was to see if Jesus’ model of going to where the other was and sharing a meal with 
them changed their views and perceptions of the religious community, and likewise if 
meeting with the other away from the church changed the Context Associates preconceived 
notions and attitudes. (The only difference in the post-assessment questions is the addition of 
the word “now.” 

A) “Do you now think a home led by a single father will be as orderly and affirming 
as a home led by any other type of family structure?” 

Of the three Context Associates, the one who is a single mother and who was initially 
ambivalent as to whether she thought a single father could maintain and orderly and 
affirming home changed her answer to yes from initially saying yes and no. She stated, “It is 
apparent that the families observed were homes where the children had been taught and 
demonstrated the importance of orderly behavior. The children showed tremendous respect 


for their fathers.” The married female Context Associate held to her position that a father 
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could not maintain an orderly and affirming home. However, her rational appears to be based 
more on prejudice than on experience. For instance, she asserts, “I just think that the home 
needs that woman’s touch. I just feel that if a woman is involved things run smoother. For ex. 
[sic] the first home we visited the father had planned on patronizing a particular restaurant 
for dinner [and] it was closed on Mondays. A woman would have called several days ahead 
to check on things such as prices etc. and would have known the restaurant was closed on 
that day [and] made other arrangements.” The single male Context Associate remained 
certain that a single father could maintain an orderly and affirming home. He asserted, 
“Having visited homes led by a single father, the homes are as orderly, and in some cases, 
more orderly and affirming, than a home led by any other type of family structure.” 

The Context Associates’ responses in the post-assessment show a positive shift in 
attitude toward single-father homes, suggesting that ministry that models Jesus’ approach of 
going to where the other is not only is beneficial to those being visited but also to those doing 
the visiting in that it helps to change their attitudes and preconceived notions about people 
who do not represent the ideal. Nevertheless, some viewpoints take longer to change because 
of entrenched beliefs and biases, but those positions should not be a deterrent to reaching out 
to the other. 

B) What do you now think of the impact a visit from leaders of the church will have 
on a single-parent family? 

All Context Associates maintained the position that they felt a visit from the pastor 
and other leaders of the church would have a positive impact on a single-parent family. What 
changed, however, was their reasoning. In the pre-assessment, they believed a visit from the 


leaders of the church would help due to the fact it could be a source of encouragement, could 
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be a sign someone cares, or could be assistance with teaching the children. After the visit, the 
Context Associates felt a visit “makes a statement to the single father...we love and accept 
you.” Moreover, the visit is seen as a reinforcement of the relationship between the 
Participants’ families and the church. 

By far, the most dramatic effect of the visit was on the part of the Participants. 

A) “How would you now describe the church’s view of families in the church that 
have a father, a mother, and children?” 

When first asked, two out of the three Participants had a view that the traditional 
family was superior to the single-father family construction. In the post-assessment, the view 
changed substantially. For instance, one participant stated, “Lillington Star cares more about 
the person’s soul and helping that person get to heaven. The saying come as you are best 
describes how I feel Lillington Star looks at new members.” Likewise, the other Participant 
shared, “The same as any other,” which is radically different from his pre-assessment 
answer: “The best circumstances for raising a child.” 

B) “Describe the impact you think it had on you and your family now that the pastor 
and some other church leaders from the church came to your home, ate with you and your 
family, and spent time (i.e., fellowshipped) with you and your family:” 

As with the first question, the visit changed the Participants’ perspective in regard to 
the church significantly. In the pre-assessment, one Participant felt that a visit from the pastor 
and other leaders of the church “would further strengthen the bond [his] family has with the 
church. However, after the visit, he said, “I have always felt welcome and comfortable at 
Lillington Star. Just a very wonderful atmosphere to be in.” Even more revealing was the 


response from the second Participant. Before the visit, he said, “I feel Lillington Star really 
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makes a point of you are home at church. Since day one I have felt a warmth and belonging 
at this church. I know that no church is perfect but this one makes me feel really welcome.” 
Upon close inspection, the Participants’ responses yield significant information. 

The language used to express the Participants’ feelings after the visit shows the visit 
from the leaders of the church had a profound impact. The first Participant’s pre-assessment 
response expressed a general positive attitude toward the church in that a visit “would further 
strengthen” his family’s connection to the church, suggesting the church had made a 
generally good impression upon him and his family but one that could be better; after the 
visit, Lillington Star is “a very wonderful atmosphere to be in” and a place that the 
Participant has “always felt welcome and comfortable” in. Apparently, the visit not only 
reinforced what he initially felt but enhanced what he felt. With the second Participant, he 
felt in his pre-assessment that a visit “would have a positive impact” and let his daughters, 
who do not currently attend church with him, see why he enjoys attending Lillington Star. 
After the visit, he said this: “It has had a major impact now [sic] they are people laughing, 
joking not a man in a robe or lady who sit [sic] in the front or a man that take [sic] up the 
offering...we feel closer to them.” The visit with the Participants did more than just reinforce 
what they previously felt; it actually radically altered what they felt in that they connected 
with the life of the church and became emotionally attached, which is even more evident in a 
new question and response introduced in the post-assessment. 

C) “Describe the impression of hearing Bible stories and testimonies from leaders of 
the church and the impact you think those stories and testimonies may have had on you and 


your family:” 
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With no pre-assessment answers to draw from, the Participants’ responses to this new 
question will be analyzed in context with the rest of the Participant Questionnaire Post- 
Assessment answers. The first Participant stated that the Bible stories and testimonies from 
the pastor and leaders from the church “let us know the path they took wasn’t that much 
different from our own and that they are not complete they [sic] struggle each day with life, 
finance, kids, jobs.” The other Participant shared, “The pastor and other members included 
my kids in direct communication while we ate. I can spot phony when I see it. There was 


1»? 


none there!!! That I truely [sic] appreciate!!!” Their answers, although in response to a 
different data exemplar, actually reveal the overall impact of the visit that the other answers 
have implied. 

When the first Participant says “they” discovered the pastor and other leaders’ 
journey “wasn’t that much different from our own,” he is actually saying his story connects 
with their story. The story of salvation they shared effectively became his story. The 
Participant is here stating that this is where he was touched by the experience. He connected 
with the church. In the same manner, the second Participant stated, “I can spot phony when I 
see it. There was none there!!!” His response is what the visit was all about. It is what Jesus’ 
model seeks to do. People who are on the edge of a community for whatever reason are 
usually apprehensive and skeptical about the people of that community because they know 
them from a distance. They experience the attitudes and the preconceived notions, and they 
in turn question the sincerity, the motives, and the authenticity of the people of the 
community. The second Participant is here saying the people of the church became real to 


him in the telling of Bible stories and in the sharing of testimonies in a place that he felt 


comfortable and safe. When people become real and authentic to someone on the fringes, that 
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person on the edge then has the liberty to then enter fully and completely into the community 
because he no longer feels like a stranger. He feels like one of them. 

Week Three of the Field Experiment, the final week of the project, launched on 
August 1, 2013 at Lillington Star Church in the fellowship hall. All Context Associates and 
Participants (i.e., those who completed the entirety of the project) were present, including an 
additional person, who observed the project from a distance by attending a visit with one of 
the Participants. First, the focus group was given an assessment form to complete, then the 
group engaged in a thirty minute General Discussion Session (see Appendix H). 

Two questions from the Focus Group Assessment will be examined, as they appear to 
be particularly insightful as to the effectiveness of this research method. 

A) “What type of relationship do you think you will have in the future with the 
person(s), i.e., the family of the single father/the pastor and other leaders of the church, you 
met with away from church?” 

When asked about what type of relationship the Context Associates felt they would 
have with the Participants in the future, and likewise what type of relationship the 
Participants felt they would have with the Context Associates, as a result of the visit and the 
table fellowship, the response was unanimous: Everyone felt like there would be a “stronger 
relationship” in the future with the other. For instance, one Context Associate shared, “I have 
a deeper insight and I can say that they are ordinary people who occupy several roles. My 
relationship will be the same with a broader perspective.” As a result of the visit, one 
Participant stated, “I feel more at peace coming to them with my concerns from cooking to 


female issues, money issues and goal planning.” The new person to the Field Experiment 
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said, “They should feel more positive about involvement in the church/with the pastor as a 
result of these interactions [...].” 

What is intimated in all these responses is the inherent distrust of the other overcome 
via the visits and the table fellowship. When the Context Associate, who was ambivalent in 
the pre-assessment regarding her views about whether a single father could maintain an 
orderly and affirmative home, says she has—as a result of the visits—a “deeper insight” and 
realizes that single fathers are “ordinary” people, it is implied that prior to the visit she 
somehow viewed them differently, perhaps even inferior, when compared to fathers who are 
in traditional family structures. Such analysis of the Context Associate’s language is not 
unfounded when analyzed against the response of the Participant when he says, “I feel more 
at peace coming to them with my concerns.” The single father is expressing his anxiety and 
skepticism that naturally results when one in a nontraditional family structure encounters 
members of a community that espouses the traditional structure, even if such advocacy is 
subconsciously done. The effect of undermining the underlying atmosphere of skepticism 
and suspicion through Jesus’ method of going where the other feels comfortable and safe was 
perhaps identified when the objective observer to the project commented, “They [the 
Participants] should feel more positive about involvement in the church” because of this 
project. 

B) “Was fellowshipping with the other over the course of a meal significant?” 

Again, all Context Associates and Participants agreed that meeting and 
fellowshipping over a meal was significant. For one Context Associate, sharing meals 
showed that “we are all people that care,” for another, the meals demonstrated that the 


Participants saw that in the church they are surrounded by “good people.” But by far the most 
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telling result of sharing meals with the Participants is seen in the term both Participants used 
to express how they saw the table fellowship. Both Participants referred to the table 
fellowship as the establishment of “common ground.” For instance, one stated, “It was 
common ground.” The other reflected that he “[d]iscovered common ground away from the 
church.” The term “common ground” most often refers to having a mutual interest or shared 
understanding between two different parties. Thus, the assumption from the Participants’ 
characterization of the shared meals is that prior to the table fellowship they were not sure if 
they had anything in common with the Context Associates. Therefore, the significance of 
fellowshipping at the table with people one is initially skeptical and anxious about actually 
gives space to overcoming those beliefs. The question then is naturally raised: Was allowing 
Matthew the opportunity to fellowship with him and his disciples the healing he was 
referring to when he told his critics, “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, but the sick. But 
go and learn what this means: ‘I desire mercy, not sacrifice. For I have not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners.” By allowing Matthew and his friends to fellowship with him at the 
table, he healed him of his skepticism and anxiety about religion and those who espouse it. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that Matthew was found sitting at a table; he was not 
merely sitting at the table with Christ—he was being healed. Letting people sit with the 
leaders of the church at the table likewise heals them of their fear and cynicism of religion 


and church folk. 
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Outcome 


The General Discussion session brought to a close this three-week qualitative 
research project, and it was clear from the final session that all who participated in the project 
saw its merits for ministry. Not only does the method used for this project allow 
preconceived notions and negative attitudes toward disrupted families to be altered and even 
dissipated, it also allows those living in alternate family forms, i.e., single-father households, 
to feel better about their families and their relationship to the church and to the leaders of the 
church. The objective observer who was invited to participate in the Focus Group 
Assessment and the General Discussion session asked one of the single fathers whether as a 
result of this project he would be more inclined to approach the pastor. The Participant 
responded with a resounding, “Yes!” 

Some of the members of the Focus Group expressed that at first they did not know 
what to expect and some even admitted to being worried in the beginning. However, after the 
project was concluded, most felt that a “ministry for single fathers is needed. [And] should be 
started from this experiment.” One Context Associated adamantly insisted, “Expand and give 
others such experiences.” Indeed, the project Family Meal Plan: A Postmodern Approach to 
Healing the Disrupted Family appears to have had the effect initially theorized: single-father 
families will feel affirmed. As one Participant stated, “For me it sealed the deal [sic] I want 
to make this my church home.” Perhaps the method used in this project can best be 
appreciated in how Hosea’s words are understood: “In the kind of worship he desires, 
Yahweh is not satisfied with pious rituals. In genuine worship God’s relationship to his 


people is experienced, for there his deeds in history and his instructions for life are 
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‘represented’... According to Hosea’s thinking, when Israel collapses, the priests ought to 
recite the stories of the exodus from Egypt...or the stories of the wilderness wandering...and 
the gift of the land.”? Thus, we do not have an account of what Jesus discussed when he and 
his disciples were having dinner at Matthew’s home, but given Matthew’s alternate existence 
as a tax collector, it appears Jesus could have simply been sharing stories of the faith with 
him and his family members. As discovered in this qualitative research project, sharing table 


fellowship and stories of the faith with single fathers worked for them. 


3 Wolff, Hans Walter. Hosea: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Hosea. Ed. Paul D. Hanson 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 121. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Going in to Week Two of this qualitative research project, the present investigator 
realized that today leaders from the church no longer meet members at their homes for the 
purpose of getting to know them or for the purpose of trying to understand where they really 
come from. Most people who attend church are known only within the confine of the walls of 
the church. Perhaps for people who easily fit in, just knowing them at church is appropriate. 
However, for people who are on the fringes of the community or don’t easily assimilate 
because of their circumstances, another approach is perchance needed. Jesus illustrated 
another method in the account of the calling of Matthew the tax collector. Jesus did not tell 
Matthew “Follow me” and then lead him to a service. Rather, Jesus told Matthew, “Follow 
me,” and then led him back to his own house where the teacher from Galilee and his disciples 
had dinner with the tax collector and his associates. Jesus’ method of reaching people on the 
fringes of the community, modeled in Matthew 9:9-13, was used in this research project to 
determine whether it would be effective in affirming single-father families, a growing sub- 
group in today’s society and one that is largely on the fringes of church life, and in 
incorporating them into the life of the church. 

Typically, the church espouses the framework of family as it is constructed in Genesis 
1:28 and 2:24, 1.e., one man, one woman, and their progeny. By the time of Jesus’ ministry 


however, he broadens the idea of marriage beyond biological ties to the ties of faith, meaning 
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the idea of family is inclusive of more than that of one man, one woman, and their offspring. 
Jesus identifies as family anyone who is faithful to the will of God (Matthew 12:46—50). In 
the purview of today’s society, the church must be willing to accept all forms of family based 
on commitment to Christ, suggesting even those forms of family that are not traditional, such 
as single-father families, are just as much family as the nuclear family and worthy of the 
church’s ministerial efforts. The difficulty in accepting disrupted families is that the 
identified ministry models for ministering to families are based on traditional values. Many 
of the approaches for ministering to alternate family forms, such as single-parent families, 
stay within the walls of the church, which may be fine for people who are already 
comfortable in church. But for disrupted families that may be on the fringe of the religious 
community because of their circumstances, Jesus’ method of going to where they are and 
incorporating them into the community through table fellowship in their homes is herein 
found to be a better approach. 

Jesus’ approach to incorporating people with life circumstances that relegated them to 
the edges of the religious community was to have table fellowship with them where they felt 
most comfortable: in their homes. To determine whether Jesus’ method would be effective 
for such people today, i.e., single-father families, this research project implemented a three- 
week plan that started with a week of assessment, followed by a second week of having 
meals with single-father families, concluding with a third week of post-assessment and a 
focus group. 

After the project was concluded and the data analyzed from the pre-assessments, the 
post-assessments, and the focus group, it was learned that the church has a percentage of bias 


and preconceived notion against single-father families, and single-father families likewise 
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have a somewhat skepticism as far as the church is concerned that is due to the fact they 
know their circumstances are not normal. After the table fellowship in the homes of the 
disrupted families, there was a real dispelling of those preconceived notions, biases, and 
skepticisms on the part of the families and on the part of people in the church. 

Using Jesus’ method revealed that a feeling of inclusion and connection happens on 
the part of those on the fringes of the religious community when representative leaders of the 
religious community enter the other’s world and embrace them, indicating that their 
circumstances are accepted and thus affirmed as worthy of God’s love and grace. Moreover, 
real relationship is established when the religious community goes where the other is because 
the other has the opportunity to see that the people of the church are real people and not a 
role acted out in an organized setting. 

It was expressed on the part of everyone involved in this qualitative research project 
that the project should be developed into a real ministry of the church and continued. The 
excitement that was felt at the conclusion of this project was genuine, and connections were 
made that will continue in the life of the church. As a result of what was learned, Family 
Meal Plan: A Postmodern Approach to Healing the Disrupted Family has the potential to be 
an effective tool for ministering to alternate family forms that are increasingly filling the 


pews of today’s churches.! 


' Anyone wishing to implement this research is strongly urged to consider the writings of authors who 
have specifically examined the stress(es) of single pastors raising children in the African-American Church. 


APPENDIX A 


CONTEXT ASSOCIATE PRE-ASSESSMENT 
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Name: Date: 








Context Associate Pre-Assessment 


1. Do you think single fathers can be effective care providers and nurturers? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 


2. Do you think a home led by a single father will be as orderly and affirming as a home 
led by any other type of family structure? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 


3. Do you feel the children of a home headed by a single father will be loved and 
nurtured as children coming from a traditional home environment, 1.e., one with both 
parents present? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 


4. What type of impact do you think a visit from leaders of the church will have on a 
single-parent family? 


[_] No impact 
[_] Some impact 


[_] Positive impact 


Please explain: 
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APPENDIX B 


CONTEXT ASSOCIATE POST-ASSESSMENT 
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Name: Date: 








Context Associate Post-Assessment 


1. Do you still think single fathers can be effective care providers and nurturers? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 


2. Do you now think a home led by a single father will be as orderly and affirming as a 
home led by any other type of family structure? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 
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3. Do you now feel the children of a home headed by a single father are loved and 
nurtured as children coming from a traditional home environment, 1.e., one with both 
parents present? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


Please explain: 


4. What do you now think of the impact a visit from leaders of the church will have on a 
single-parent family? 


[_] No impact 
[_] Some impact 


[_] Positive impact 


Please explain: 


5. Describe the impression you had of hearing Bible stories and testimonies from leaders 
of the church and the impact you think those stories and testimonies may have had on you 
and your family: 
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APPENDIX C 


PARTICIPANT SURVEY 
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Name: Date: 








Participant Survey 


1. Check the category that accurately describes your current status: 
[_] Divorced 
[_] Separated 
[_] Widowed 


[_] Never Married 


2. Do you have children who live with you at least on a part-time basis? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


If “yes,” how many? 


3. Does your child(ren) attend church with you? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


4. If you answered “yes” to Question 3, then how often do you and your child(ren) attend 
church together? 


[_] Regularly 


[_] Somewhat regularly 


[] Seldom 
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5. If you answered “yes” to Question 2, then how often do you care for your child(ren)? 
[_] Regularly 
[_] Somewhat regularly 


[_] Occasionally 


6. Do you get outside help in caring for your children? 


[_] Yes 
[_] No 


7. If you answered “yes” to Question 6, then how often do you get outside help (i.e., from 
a mother, an ex-spouse, a grandparent, a sister, etc.) with caring for your family? 


[_] Regularly 
[_] Somewhat regularly 


[_] Seldom/Never 


8. How often did you attend church prior to your current status? (See Question 1.) 
[_] Regularly 
[_] Somewhat regularly 


[_] Seldom/Never 


9. How does your child(ren) feel about attending church with you? 
[_] Enjoy(s) it 
[_] Mixed feelings about it 


L_] Does) not enjoy it 
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APPENDIX D 
PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 


PRE-ASSESSMENT 
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Name: Date: 








Participant Questionnaire 
Pre-Assessment 


1. How would you describe being a single father and raising a family at Lillington Star 
Reformed F.W.B. Church? 


2. How would you describe your view of families in the church that have a father, a 
mother, and children? 


3. How would you explain the acceptance of different family forms (e.g., single mother 
and children; mixed couple with mixed children; a husband, a wife, and their children; 
etc.) in the church? 


Do you think any form of family is treated better than any other form of family in the 
church? Please explain. 
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4. How would you describe the church’s efforts to make all family forms feel accepted 
and welcomed? 


5. Describe the impact it would have on you and your family if the pastor and some other 
church leaders from the church were to come to your home, eat with you and your family, 
and spend time (i.e., fellowship) with you and your family: 
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APPENDIX E 
PARTICIPANT QUESTIONNAIRE 


POST-ASSESSMENT 
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Name: Date: 








Participant Questionnaire 
Post-Assessment 


1. How would you now describe being a single father and raising a family at Lillington 
Star Reformed F.W.B. Church? 


2. How would you now describe the church’s view of families in the church that have a 
father, a mother, and children? 


3. How would you now explain the acceptance of different family forms (e.g., single 
mother and children; mixed couple with mixed children; a husband, a wife, and their 
children; etc.) in the church? 


Do you now think any one form of family is treated better than any other form of 
family in the church? Please explain. 
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4. How would you now describe the church’s efforts to make all family forms feel 
accepted and welcomed? 


5. Describe the impact you think it had on you and your family now that the pastor and 
some other church leaders from the church came to your home, ate with you and your 
family, and spent time (1.e., fellowshipped) with you and your family: 


6. Describe the impression you had of hearing Bible stories and testimonies from leaders 
of the church and the impact you think those stories and testimonies may have had on you 
and your family: 
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APPENDIX F 


PROJECT DISCLAIMER 
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Project Disclaimer 


The Investigator of this project will not knowingly use disparaging language toward any 
group based on gender, sexual orientation, race, ethnicity, disability, or age. 


Furthermore, the Investigator of this project will not knowingly suppress, falsify, or 
invent findings to achieve any preconceived or anticipated goals of this research project. 


Finally, the Investigator of this project will not misuse the results of this qualitative 
research to the advantage of one person, family, or another. The following safeguards 
will be employed to protect the participant’s rights: 1) the research objectives will be 
articulated verbally and in writing so that they are clearly understood by the participant 
(including a description of how data will be used), 2) written permission to proceed with 
the project as articulated will be received from the participant, 3) the participant will be 
informed of all data collection devices and activities, 4) verbatim transcriptions and 
written interpretations and reports will be made available to the participant, 5) the 
participant’s rights, interests, and wishes will be considered first when choices are made 
regarding reporting the data, and 6) the final decision regarding participant anonymity 
will rest with the participant.' 


Investigator: Date: 


I, , Date: , 
hereby give the Investigator of this project full permission to use any data and 
information generated from this research study. 








' Creswell, John W. Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3" ed. SAGE Publications, Inc., 92. 
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APPENDIX G 


PRETEST OF RESEARCH MEASUREMENT TOOLS 
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Pretest of Research Measurement Tools 


Name: Date: 








Occupation: 





Education level: 








You have been selected to help evaluate the effectiveness of the measurement tools for a 
doctoral research project. After carefully reading each research question, determine 


whether you would be able to understand each question and then answer it appropriately. 


If you feel that you understand clearly what is being asked, and that everything is clearly 
represented, indicate it by putting a check “ W ” by the question. If you feel that a 
question is unclear or that there is something inaccurate about it, indicate it by putting an 


“ XX” by that question and then briefly explaining what you find wrong with it. 


Thank you for your assistance and participation. 


Derrick A. Justice 
Doctoral Candidate 


APPENDIX H 


FOCUS GROUP ASSESSMENT 
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Name: Date: 








Focus Group Assessment 
1. By meeting the other (i.e., the family of a single father/the pastor and other leaders of 
the church) away from the church, would you say it was 
[_] a negative experience 
[_] a positive experience 


[_] aneutral experience 


Please explain: 


2. What type of relationship do you think you will have in the future with the person(s), 
i.e., the family of the single father/the pastor and other leaders of the church, you met 
with away from church? 

[_] a weaker relationship 

[_] a stronger relationship 


[_] no different than it was before 


Please explain: 
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3. Do you feel better, or more positive, about your family and its relationship with 
Lillington Star Church as a result of meeting with the pastor and other leaders from the 
church away from the church? 


[_] No 
[_] Yes 


Please explain: 


4. Was fellowshipping with the other over the course of a meal significant? 
[_] No 
[_] Yes 


[_] Not sure 


Please explain: 


5. Please share any additional observation(s) you have as a result of this Qualitative 
Research Project: 
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